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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 

















GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue. New ‘York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
_ §8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Sruptos : 1 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rp. M. only.) 





Dr. CARL M: ART IN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Mr. AND Mrs. D. DOWD, 
VOCAL INST srnciteng 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 


Scientific Vocal and Physica! Culture. 
No q East r4th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1346 Park Avenue, near F qxst Street, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR HE RBE RT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 


Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 





Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 





A. J. Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,"’ **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony”’ (from the 
composer's standpoint), *‘ Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 96, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,’ “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,” “ Vocal eo). ae " Gs. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vielin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS 


PRIMA DONNA, 


Hinrich’s Grand English Opera Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert br ~ tote also a limited 
aumber of Pupils. 


120 ast wth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BE CKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Vocal Instruction. Re- 
sumes Teaching, October 2, 1893. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory: 
Voice Culture. *‘* The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 


(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat InstiTuTR, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street. New Vork 
Mae. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun. Paris, France. 














Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 

LaMPERTI’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 
124 East agth Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No, 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tua Musicat Courter. 











PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School, ” published by 


Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Ltidzow Str., Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. _ 
Address care Wm, A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 














W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
wee attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 














EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 

In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 

Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Ac 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sed Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. _ 


Rapid Develop tand C lete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West oth Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musica Cor RIER, New York. 














Miss LILLIE BERG'S 
Summer Vocal School. 


America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training. Special Course, Cir- 
cular. 12 West both Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
_135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory, 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


BU FFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering “fiall Building. 











8 East 17th Street, Non York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


pera. 
__ Studio: ic West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, __ 


ye 
Schwarzspanier Str. 1S. Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William i Se ar 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 
230 West soth street, New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 








W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um- 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 


ment of InrzRNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 














WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Septemper 1. Piano and Theory at Studio. 

Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of sin; - 
12 East rsth Street, New 


RIVARDE, anes 


Vocal Summer Class, 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
57th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 





PROF. 


Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 


425 West 22d Street, New York. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Bariin W., LinksTRASSE 31. 


Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 8,000 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 


et ge ego nla 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Asene,70.  ARRMANN WOLFR, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 











 feading Bands, — 


CILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 

















WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 
M fy 
usic furnished for Balls Lodges, Clubs and Private 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


—PLDL LI 





a a a a eee 


**DEAR SirR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) 
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NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, =- 


Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
lient and sy ic instruction in a'l branches of 
music. 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and ible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 











“The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
in existence.”’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.’ 


’ 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LALA AA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new TIilustrated Catalogue, 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, ‘s.rvitn 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 


The Training 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 








Established in 1867. 


‘Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress.* 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
i in all b hes of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
and other free apeeaaeee equal to 10 lessons 

per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 238d St. New York. 











The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 
H. TOURJEE, Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST. 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taiaing a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America 
126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


ICING September 21, 22 and 23, from 9 a. M. 
SINGING. to 12 M., 2 to 5 P. M.,and on the even- 
tng of the 23d. CHORUS from 8 to 10 p.m. 
PIANO. September 26 and 27, from 10 A. M. to 12 M., 


and 2 to 5 P. M. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CONTRABASS, 
‘CELLO, HARP. 
September 28, from ro A. M. to 12 M., and from 2to 5 P. M. 
ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


September 29, from 2 to 5 P.M. 


COMPOSITION. si oats chan. October 


2, from 9 A.M. to 12 M., and 
2tos5 P.M, 


DR, ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 





FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Examinations Daily. Students can enter at any time. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Diring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friéul. von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tus Musicat Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families. 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 
THEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. oe 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, chcral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For fall details apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 

ARTISTIC ADVISEK: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausert 
method and history of mus c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form) 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 











STrRiIn Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 








ASS STfhins 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMA CCIYG 7.7. 
lo2 & 164 WEST 27253 37-3 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as good as any piano. The Mechanical 
Piano is played upon in the customary man- 
ner. It alsoenabies those who know nothing 


of pano playing to perform thousands of 
music pieces of any length or description, 
and with expression, by means of exchange- 
able music sheets. In all respects the best 
Patented 1n all countries. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, =‘Ss="8. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1898 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. : 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SELF PLAYING 


CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, 
(played by crank). 


Dancing Halls, 


i 


AND ALL KINDS OF 





AGENTS WANTED, 








Fxhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


FRATI & C0. 
Pheumatic Pianos, 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, | 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, | 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 





PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


IANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 
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Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Eastern Representatives: | 
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HE return of the summer wanderers has begun. 

In a few weeks music making will begin in 

earnest again and the sound of the piano will be 
heard throughout the land. 


NE thing is certain, and that is we shall not report | 


brass band concerts that occurin Chicago. O 
Windy City, how have the mighty fallen! Chicago 
gas and music do not blend. 


the conservatory, title, good will, &c., for $10,000. 
Here is an opportunity to make a remarkable invest- 
ment. If intending purchasers cannot raise all this 
sum in cash, good security will be accepted as a part 
of the payment. ‘Ihe conservatory is not located in 
this city. Address for details ‘‘Trade Editor” of this 


paper. 








A NEW PIANO CONCERTO. 
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HE ‘‘ Music Review,” of Chicago has put forth a 
particularly bright number for its August issue. 
New piano concertos are rare, and we print with 
pleasure a review of a new work of this character 
by Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pianist. This 





composer has added his name to the list of those who 


| wrote in the key of F sharp minor—Hiller, Norbert 


Burgmiller (?) and Von Bronsart. There are others, 
but we cannot just now recalltheir names. You all 
remember Mendelssohn's sarcastic little speech at 
the expense of composers who sought to invest their 
music with a peculiar significance, by writing in the 
then unusual key of F sharp minor. 

The following clever review of Stojowski’s con- 
certo appeared in Mr. Cady’s ‘‘Music Review,” and 
is from the pen of that excellent critic, pianist and 
composer, Emil Liebling, a gentleman who sparkles 
in the esthetic gloom of Chicago like a second Eu- 
gene Field. It is as follows: 

Every season brings forth a few new names which some- 
how or other seem to gain quicker recognition than others. 
Among those who have been thus favored is the above com- 
poser, who for the last two years has appeared with success 
as a pianist in London and Paris, where it is almost as diffi- 
cult to please the public and critics as in Boston, New York 
or Chicago; the young man also speedily published quite a 
number of compositions, showing from the start genuine 


ability. Having a horror of everything indefinite, I looked 


| first to see whether the concerto was divided into separate 


parts, or presented one everlasting and never ending misery 
like so many modern concertos, where poverty of invention 
hides itself behind the Leit-motif and makes this do all the 
work, and where meaningless passage work alternates with 
attempts to appear “ geistreich.” I was much relieved to 
find that Stojowski’s concerto possessed three definite move- 
ments, each complete in itself. Not everyone can write 
like Liszt, whose E flat concerto, though built on one 
theme, presents constant changes of delightful variety. 
Most of the concertos which have aped this form are sim- 
ply new wine.in old casks, or old wine in new casks; a 
great many of them, like the d’Albert concerto, are written 
| under a mistaken idea as to the proper sphere of the piano 
concerto, which should not form part of an orchestral com- 
position, but rather the exhibition of the soloist with or- 
chestral accompaniment ; it is this correct feature which 
insures such longevity to the Mendelssohn and Chopin con- 
certos and the Weber concertstueck. 

It is a most thankless task to either write or play a new 
concerto; our American pianiste, Mrs. Rivé-King, has 
probably lifted more infant concertos from the cradle than 
| any other player before the public; but the public are 
notoriously suspicious, prefer well-known and familiar com- 
positions, and the hit made on such occasions is oftener a 
sacrifice hit than a genuine one. 

Players like Paderewski have no difficulty in introducing 
their concertos, no matter what their merit may be. Ina 
smaller degree this will apply to Scharwenka ; but other 
composers do not fare so well. Among modern writers 
who have indulged in the luxury of writing a concerto are 
Dvorak, Scholtz, Brassin, Zarzycki, Rimski-Korsakoff, 
Draeseke, Sgambati, Martucci, Goetz, Huber, Schuett, 
Schytte, Lalo, Rheinberger and Gernsheim—almost with- 
out exception strangers to the concert stage. 
| ‘The MacDowell Concertos owe their success largely to 

the brilliant introduction given them by Mrs. Carrefio ; 





| Vogrich’s great concerto in E minor, dedicated to Aus Der 
:| Ohe, had, I believe, one public presentation by that lady ; 
| and I doubt if anyone will play Busoni's Concertstueck ex- 


fe following item was clipped from the ‘‘ Sun ” 





HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Aug. 11.—At the mouth of Six Mile Creek, | cepting himself. 


The Brahms Concertos look well on the 


2 miles south of this city, a man named Bub Drake was seated on his | program, and are occasionally played ; Raff's C minor con- 


front porch yesterday playing on a violin when a man on horseback 
shot him dead with a Winchester. The man then put spurs to his 
horse and escaped. The murderer was a stranger. 


It doubtless was a case of justifiable homicide, as 
in all probability Bub Drake, the murdered man, was 
playing ‘‘ After the Ball is Over.” 


HE season of Italian and French opera has been 
postponed for a short time in Chicago. As the 
Metropolitan Opera House in this city is by no 
means ready for occupation it is possible that Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau’s season will not begin before the mid- 
dle of December. 


E know of a conservatory of music whose owner | 
made $5,000 a year during the past few years, 
as the books, which can be examined, will prove. 
This owner, for private reasons, desires to dispose of 


certo, though often trivial and commonplace, and ineffably 
| dreary and lengthy in the andante, is brilliant and well 


| liked. Of course there are concertos and concertos; works | 


like the noble composition by Schumann are simply a natu- 
ral outcome of a compository vein, where musical invention 


happened to take that form ; the same may be applied to | 


Grieg’s Opus 16. In juxtaposition to these works of art 
are those written to satisfy acraving for specialistic exhibi- 
tions of technic, and designed for jockey purposes only, 
like the Henselt Concerto. 

Certain concertos partake so largely of the peculiar indi- 
viduality of the writer that it is impossible for anyone else 
to produce an approximate effect; such is the case with 
Rubinstein’s fifth concerto in E flat. Only players of the 
highest rank should attempt the concertos of Tschaikowsky, 
while those by Saint- Saéns are more within general reach. 
Another new work is that by Sinding, of stupendous diffi- 
culty. 

The most encouraging feature of Stojowski’s concerto 
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lies in its unaffected naturalness, which pervades al’ three 
| movements, and also in its definite form. It augurs well 
for the future of a composer if in these days of chromatic 
and enharmonic cacophonous misconceptions he has the 
courage to introduce a second theme in the relative major 
key of the first minor phrase ; but Stojowski does it right 
in the first movement, which after a very pathetic, broad 
introductory melody in F sharp minor, brings a fine con- 
trasting theme in A major; both are effectually developed, 
and after a short détour into F sharp major the movement 
closes most brilliantly. The simplest form imaginable ; 
only one must know how to handle it and have the musical 
contents to fill it with; given these two rather essential 
factors, anyone will readily write a concerto. 

In the second movement, a Romanza, Stojowski exhibits 
delicate musical instinct and the same unerring correctness 
of form ; a middle part in C sharp minor follows the first 
theme, which is in D flat major, and finely developed at 
the close. 

The Allegro con fuoco, which forms the finale, is a won- 
derfully brilliant and most fitting climax, and may be 
termed a ‘‘ Tarantelle du Diable.” In the hands of a vir- 
tuoso it will prove a most exciting experience for artist and 
listener ; the technical apparatus throughout is of the most 
modern requirement, and I predict for the composition a 
brilliant success whenever properly presented. 

In my student days I used to see a great deal of Mos- 
zkowski, who at that time had a very bulky manuscript of a 
concerto for piano, which up to the present time has never 
been published ; he used it to sit on, and thus raise a low 
seat to a proper height. In a general way, there is a val- 
uable lesson contained in this for young composers. 





THEODORE THOMAS RESIGNS 

N Wednesday evening, April 22, 1891, a dinner 
0 was tendered Mr. Theodore Thomas at Del- 
monico’s in this city. It wasa representative gather- 
ing, and during the evening the distinguished con- 
ductor and guest of the evening made a speech from 
which we make the following extracts: ‘‘I am sorry 
to say that Mr. Bergmann (no one knew him better 
than I) went to pieces. It was not his fault. It was 
for the want of a fitting occupation in New York. 
And he went to pieces in a most outrageous way, as 
have many other talents gone to pieces in New York. 
He did not have Chicago to goto.” * * “T hope 
to see the day, and in fact it is one of my dreams, to 
have Bach every year in Chicago as well as Handel.” 

Theodore Thomas went to Chicago after making 
his speech, and in Chicago Theodore Thomas met 
his Waterloo. His dream—a noble one—has not been 
realized about Bach and Chicago. Chicago doesn’t 
want Bach, Chicago doesn’t need Theodore Thomas. 
Chicago has literally spewed forth the great con- 
ductor, for he was by force of circumstances com- 

| pelled to resign his position as director of music at 
the Columbian Exposition. What the New York 
‘‘Times ” calls the ‘‘ Yahoo press” of Chicago have 
proved too much for Mr. Thomas, and he has stepped 
down and out. This same ‘‘ Yahoo press” represent- 
ed, however, the public sentiment on the Thomas 
matter. 

Theodore Thomas is a great conductor, and has 
been a great educational factor in the musical history 
of America. But he is and always was an unpopular 
man. He is stern, acrid, unyielding and is a power- 
ful but disagreeable personality. He never was a 
good business man and the Bureau of Music was run 
on the most stupid lines. Mismanagement, misman- 
agement, mismanagement! Money foolishly spent on 
and by the mental midget George Hollow Wilson, 
who went to Europe on a mare’s nesting expedition 
and came back empty handed. Mr. Thomas’ pro- 
grams have been as usual admirably constructed, but 
the hoi polloi who flocked to the. Fair cared more for 
the ventral exhibitions on the Midway Plaisance than 
for Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

Somebody in Mr. Henderson’s absence wrote an 
editorial in last Saturday’s ‘‘Times” (probably Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, who is a warm partisan of 
| Theodore Thomas), in which the extraordinary state- 
| ments were made that ‘‘even those who have heard 
the performance at Chicago are aware that it has 
far surpassed anything that has ever been done in 
the world elsewhere, and that there has never been 
|} such a musical ‘season’ in this country as that 
which Mr. Thomas has projected and conducted, 
with the constant and steady assistance of by far the 
finest orchestra that is at present to be heard any- 
| where.” 

This is ridiculous, for the old Thomas orchestra at 
its best never vied with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in finesse or personnel, and there has been 
some tairly good music heard in the ‘‘world” be- 
fore the Columbian Exposition was projected. Mr. 
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Thomas has himself largely to blame for the mis- 
carriage of the musical scheme. His harsh, inflexible 
manner and his utter refusal to listen to anyone's ad- 
vice, except that given by Mr. G. Hollow Wilson, 
largely brought about the present unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs. His orchestra has disbanded until 
October1. Manager Milward Adams, of the Chicago 
Auditorium, declares positively that Mr. Thomas has 
no intention of leaving Chicago, for his contract calls 
for two years more. This is all the better, for there 
is no place for him in New York, as much as his old 
admirers desire his return. It even looks as if New 
York was through with Anton Seidl, who has nothing 
but his Philharmonic Society for next season, as 
Mancinelli will conduct the opera. 

There is a well founded rumor that internal dis- 
sensions will eventually rupture Mr. Seidl’s orches- 
tra. This is a pity if true, but it would only be an- 
other case of mismanagement. Mr. Seidl has de- 
liberately chosen season after season notoriously bad 
business managers, and, Charles E. Locke, the last 
one, seems to have administered the coup de grace to 
an excellent musical organization. What then can 
Mr. Thomas do in this city? The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will presumably visit us, and Mr, Damrosch 
we shall have with us, because Mr. Damrosch has pow- 
erful financial backing. It requires plenty of money 
to safely float musical enterprises. Mr. Seidl has 
no money to waste in this way, and Mr. Thomas, 
with a shattered prestige, would cut a sorry figure in 
New York musical life if he returned. He will prob- 
ably remain where he is and suffer from the narrow, 
stubborn policy that impelled him to give up this 
city for Chicago. 

As for Mr. Wilson, he will drop into the obscurity 
whence he emerged. Fancy the idiocy of selecting 
such a fellow as this to handle the enormous details 
and vast responsibilities of a musical undertaking 


like the Music Bureau of the Columbian Exposition! | 


Only a man of great mental breadth, iron will and 
large musical culture would have carried the issue to 
a successful conclusion. Instead of such an one, a 
fourth or fifth rate music critic, an echo of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, the editor of an almost unknown 
monthly, was hoisted into power, and lo! the beggar 
on horseback galloped straightway to the realms of 
his satanic majesty. 

Wilson has proved himself an incompetent nincom- 
poop, and Theodore Thomas has proved himself very 
unlike Napoleon, inasmuch as he never knew how to 
select his subordinates, The whole affair is beggarly, 
is piteous, is ludicrous, The great Columbian Expo- 
sition of 1893, the epitome of the world’s advance in 
multiform culture, was made a perfect botch of in one 
of its departments, one which should have been pre- 
eminently successful. Remember we do not saddle 
Mr. Thomas with the entire blame. That were un- 
just, for the stupidity of the directory and the apathy 
of the masses were in part to blame; but Theodore 
Thomas, great director, experienced musician, should 
have made of the music at this Exposition a glorious 
triumph. Alas! he did not. 





THE PARIS CONSERVATORY CONCOURS. 
T the late examination there were six competi- 
tors in the harp classes, and the first prize was 
assigned to Mr. Maignien. In the piano classes first 
prizes were awarded to Messrs. Malais and Wurmser, 
pupils of DeBeriot, and Mr. Niederhofheim, pupil of 
Diemer. The first named was decidedly the best. 
Second prizes were given to Mr. Morpain and Mr. 
Aubert, a first accessit to Jaudoin, a pupil of Diemer, 
aged fourteen years. In the women’s class there 
were thirty-eight candidates. The four first prizes 
were decreed to Misses Pignata, Desmoulin, Bailet 
and Fernet, second prizes to the Misses Ninck and 
Mate ; there were five first and three second acces- 


sits. The male classes of piano were much superior | 


to the female. In the violin class the first prize was 
given to Mr. Capet and the three second prizes to 
Mrs. Flesch, Miss Rousillon and Mr. Sailler. 

In the ‘cello class there were twenty competitors, 
with three first prizes, Messrs. Hérouard, Hasselmans 
and Mulet, and the only second prize was given to 
Miss Noel. The ‘cello examination was decidedly the 
best of the year. Of seven competitors in the contra- 
basso class Mr. Tourmente won the first, Mr. Leduc 
the second prize. The result in the Opéra Comique 
competition was poor. Among the men there was no 


first prize, the second prizes went to Messrs. Thomas 
and Lefeuve, while among the women Miss Grandjean 
took the first prize, and there was no second prize 


awarded. The successful lady was by no means 
praiseworthy, but her diamonds were brilliant. 


prize, Mr. Delpouget; second prize, Messrs. Bartet 
and Thomas, among the men; and in the women’s 
class, first prize, Miss Lafargue; second, Misses 
Grandjean and Lloyd. 
height, well made, with a pretty face and interesting 
expression. Her voice isof excellent quality, and she 
displayed passion and tenderness. She promises to 
be a Falcon of the first order. Miss Grandjean pos- 
sesses opulent beauty and entire lack of expression— 
as cold asastatue. Miss Lloyd, on the other hand, 
has temperament and dramatic qualities. Miss La- 
fargue has been engaged for the opera on condition 
of passing another year at the Conservatoire in the 
class of singing. Mr. Bartet is also engaged for the 
opera. Miss Grandjean and Mr. Thomas go the 
Opéra Comique. 





The Blonde Dragoon. 
His Star ENGAGEMENT FROM THE POTSDAMER STRASSE TO 


Los ANGELEs. 


HE band was playing the air of ‘‘God Save 
the Queen.” 

Only the air of it, however. 
this occasion began something like ‘‘ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz,” and the band was that of a famous German regir- 
ment. All the pretty little maidens, with their blonde hair 
and blue eyes, craned their heads out of the windows all 
along the beautiful, sunlit Belle-Alliance Strasse, and hum- 
med the words of the tune gently, looking the while admi- 
ringly at the glittering rows of cavalry that were filing 
past. 

It was the day of the great autumn manceuvres on the 
Tempelhofer Field, and all Berlin was there to see and 
| applaud. It was, too, a more than usually historic occasion, 
| though that was not apparent at the time. It was the last 


The words tothe tune on 





time that the three great Williams of Germany, of Hohen- 
zollern, were all together, in uniform and on review. The 
first William, the uniter of Germany, was there,—on horse- 
back, too, spite of his great age; Frederick William, 
beloved of his people and of the gods, was there also, 
leading his regiment, and lastly, the younger William, then 
merely the bearer of a military title, now the reigning 
sovereign. 

And yet, it is almost impossible of belief, but the maidens 
in the windows of the Belle-Alliance Strasse houses did not 
go into nearly so great ecstacies of admiration over these 
three royal personages as they did over a certain officer 
of dragoons, who was riding a magnificent chestnut 





stallion. 

How he sat there, like a statue on horseback, a blue god 
of the sword! How immense the waving mustache was, 
| and how the maidens all envied the breeze which was per- 
mitted so persistently to kiss this well curled appendage ! 
And how fiery were his eyesas he threw them upward, 
windowward, with such a killing motion ! 

The maidens looked at one another and sighed. ‘Is he 
”" they asked. Then they glanced at one 
another fiercely. But no, thought each one, it is not 
possible that he could endure her for a moment, while 
| I 


not heavenly? 





As for Premier-Lieutenant von Schadewitz, this beau- 
tiful blue dragoon, who was the apple of these lovely 
eyes, he rode on triumphant, conscious of a victory 
that was far more delightful than a battle won at the 
sword’s point. He was winning hearts; are not hearts 
better than glory? 

Thatevening the Premier-Lieutenant von Schadewitz said 
to himself that the exertions of ‘the manceuvres required 
that he should take a little recreation. He was dining at a 
pretty little restaurant onthe Pottsdamer Strasse, where 
you get a delightful dinner, with a private view of the 
| officers of the general staff thrown in gratis, for something 
perfectly ridiculous. The presence of these luminosities of 
| the imperial general staff was sufficient to scare away the 
| ordinary officer; but Von Schadewitz was above such 
| paltry tremors. Wastherea page inhislife that he would not 
| willingly disclose to these high personages? No. Besides, 
| he looked so perfectly fascinating in the grace with which 
he arose several times in the course of his meal and saluted 
| the gentlemen of the general staff as they stalked in, one 
after another, and he was so completely sure that his figure 
was in its very best evidence at these moments, that he 
patronized Potsdamer Strasse No. ——, with a feeling that 
he was really getting a great deal of satisfaction for his 
money. So then it was here that he gazed smilingly at the 
yellow stem of a just emptied Roemer, and said to himself : 
‘* Go we to Kroll’s?” 

There was nothing exceptional about the audience at 
Kroll’s that night, beyond the fact that Von Schadewitz 
was there. There were the usual Englishmen in cos- 
tumes that would have been impossible at the Lyceum, 
but which they considered quite good enough at Kroll’s 
| and Berlin. 
| But on the stage! 








Ah, was there ever such a prima 


In the opera examination the awards were: First | 





| one knew that, and not much more. 


Miss Lafargue is of medium acted so forcibly. 


She was an American ; 

She had a voice, a face 
anda figure! Thou dear heaven, an elegant appearance ! 
She was singing ‘‘ La Traviata,” and as Von Schadewitz 
caressed the waving tresses of his lip’s adornment he said 
to himself that he had never heard the part sung sodivinely, 
Who was this woman? The program 
’ His neighbors could tell him 


donna at Kroll’s before or since ? 


said merely ‘‘ Ella Flutter.’ 
nothing. No one knew. She was magnificent ; that was 
the one fact indisputable. 

The fat manager handed her a huge bouquet of roses ; the 
bursts of applause were thunderous. Von Schadewitz went 
out into the cool gardens, his eyes rolling skyward with a 
glistening schwaermerei. 

All Berlin was talking about the new prima donna at 
Kroll’s, but everyone knew as little about her as everyone 
else. Not even were her photographs to be had. It was 
tantalizing. 

Old Major Fewsleer (who earned his title by shooting a 
horse thief in Texas) was dining in the Potsdamer Strasse 
a few days after the autumn manceuvres had been forgotten. 
He looked around anxiously, as if seeking for someone. 
Then he called to the waiter : 

‘Will you tell me,” he said, ‘‘ what has become of the 
officer of blue dragoons, who used to sit here opposite ?” 

The waiter shook his head. ‘‘I regret "he began, 
but the major merely ordered another bottle of Pilsener, and 
went on trifling with an entrée. Still he was a little put 
out ; he had got used to seeing that blonde god of war, to 
admiring the magnificence of his self complacency and the 
splendor of his manners. 

The days passed, and still the sunlight of Von Schadewitz’s 
presence fell not upon the Potsdamer Strasse. 

In the Belle-Alliance Strasse the blue eyed maidens 
twined their tresses in vain, and vainly looked out at the 
window. The blue dragoon no more rode past, no more 
looked up and threw a languishing glance. 

And there was also desolation at Kroll’s. 
Lieutenant von Schadewitz had eloped with Miss Flutter. 

* * * * * r * * 





The Premier- 


‘‘I gazes with regret,” observed Bad Man Tom, pen- 
sively, as he stood with a number of the other cowboys, 
leaning over the fence of one of the corrals on the *‘ T- 
Square” Ranch, apparently unmindful of the fierce glare of 
the Texas sun, and observant only of the antics of two 
figures on the brown prairie stretching out in front of them 
endlessly—‘‘ I gazes with regret,” he repeated solemnly, 
‘‘at the play this yere man Shadow is a-making to ride that 
there cow pony. He deals it out tome that he has rode 
horses some while running in the fighting herd over in this 
Germany that he claims to be from ; but I don’t see that 
it’s availing him much with that there critter.” 

Seeing that at this precise moment the bronco ungently 
and firmly deposited the ‘‘man Shadow” on the hard 
prairie, the remarks of Bad Man Tom were eminently well 
chosen. The cowboys smiled stolidly, and rolled fresh 
cigarettes. 

‘* But,” observed Bad Man Tom, aftera few moments, 
‘*while I shorely realizes that he don’t ride a whole lot well, 
I has no play to make against his grit; none whatever. 
Which I certainly admires in a man, whether he’s branded 
my way or not.” 

And this opinion very soon came to be of general accept- 
ance on the ‘‘ T-Square.” In the first place, Shadow was a 
man of very polite manners, and the cowboy, who may not 
be polished in the very latest fashion himself, has all the 
instinctive qualities of a gentleman, and recognizes the ear- 
marks thereof at once. Second, Shadow’s pluck was un- 
deniable. He worked tremendously hard to lose the 
knowledge the military riding school had given him, and 
after awhile he succeeded sufficiently toride any bronco on 
the place. Third, he was understood to be a man of great 
strength, though of mild disposition. 

In a word the verdict of the ‘‘ T-Square ” concerning this 
‘‘man Shadow” was that he was a ‘‘white man, shore !” 
And the language of the great Southwest contains no 
greater compliment than this. If you are accounted ‘‘white,” 
many things will be forgiven you. 

The one grief that cankered the new comer’s heart was the 
matter of his nomenclature. That he, the Premier-Lieu- 
tenant von Schadewitz, should be known as Shadow, for- 
sooth! But that was the fate ordained. When he had 
told out his full appendage of names to the boys they 
had smiled scornfully. One of them began rolling the 
name around on his lips. ‘'‘Shaddywits,’ ‘Shadd——’ 
Oh,” he said, after a few more vain efforts, ‘‘I reckon, we 
brands you ‘Shadow,'and lets you go at that.” And the 
name stuck. 

Concerning his past the boys cared to know, and did 
know very little. Nor was he anxious to divulge. There 
were occasional stories of German army life, of old, boister- 
ous student days, and these won him some fame as an 
entertainer for dull evenings. About Miss Flutter, he said 
nothing ; about his former glories, he said nothing. He 
still had that huge mustache ; but it was no longer used to 
kill hearts with; his experience with Miss Flutter had 
perhaps been a saddening one. Who could say? 

The ‘‘ T-Square” as an exemplary ranch had only one 
disadvantage. It was comparatively close to a town, and 
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that a large one; in fact the capital of Texas. This may 
sound like an advantage, as a matter of fact, but mindful 
of the plan upon which the genus cowboy is constructed, 
The cowboy is much like those 
He works hard 


it is quite the reverse. 
animals that come to life only in the sun. 
all the year round, but occasionally, if the occasion be pos- 
sible, he rides him away to town, and engages in a sharp 
jolting combat with whiskey, which makes him of no use 
to anybody on earth for a little while. These occurrences 
are not so frequent now as of yore, because in the first 
place, there are not many ranches left now ; and, in the 
second place the breed of the cowboys has changed. But 
in the days of the ‘‘ T-Square” 
custom to swoop down upon towns, and for a period own 
them and abuse them. 

It was after a slight skirmish of this kind that Bad Man 
‘*T-Square” one day, looking some- 


it was still the occasional 


Tom returned to the 
what sad and shy of speech. Concerning his exploits he 
said little or nothing. But in the course of after reminis- 
cences he did let drop some news of the town. 

‘*I goes to a bang-up show,” he remarked, casually to 
Shadow, one day, ‘‘ while I was in town here a while ago. 
That is, I puts it up that it was a bang-up deal, because | 
didn’t understand it none whatever. Which is perhaps 
due to my condition at that stage of the game. But they 
sings a whole lot, and it sounds a good deal melodious. 
Likewise there was a maveric in the herd as could give 
Venus cards and beat her. She has a voice that reaches 
further than a coyote’s and sounds sweeter than a mockin’ 
bird’s, and she captures me entire. Though, as I says,” he 
added, dubiously, ‘‘ that was all maybe, because my wits 
was mostly stampeded by the whiskey.” 

“Ach!” said Shadow, his face lighting up, ‘‘is it 
possible that you have heard an opera? Ah, heavenly 
thought !”’ 

Two days afterward the boys of the ‘‘T-Square” were 
smoking cigarettes and chatting idly. 

‘ And so I inquires of the barkeep at the Crystal Front,” 
one of the boys was saying, ‘‘ concerning the last time he 
lays eyes on this yere man Shadow. Which he informs me 
was yesterday, when this lamb as has now strayed from 
our fold walks in calm and peaceful, and wishes to sell 
him a saddle and bridle and sich-like riding weapons. 
The barkeep buys the gear mighty cheap, I understands, 
and then Shadow he walks out, and there we loses the 
trail.” 

“Do you reckon,” was the next question that was drawled 
out of the circle of smokers, ‘* that he’s locoed on some 
species of nose paint ?” 

‘* None whatever. He being especially white in the mat- 
ter of liquor, and never letting it hold a stronger hand than 
he’s got himself.” 

‘* [hates to do it,” observed Bad Man Tom, finally ; ‘‘ but 
I sees myself compelled to believe that there's a female 
lead in this yere play as separates Shadow from this 
camp. Has you all observed that he favors the heifers any 
whatever ?” 

Nobody had ; but the solution last offered was generally 
then and there accepted as the only plausible one. There 
were a few lazyregrets expressed from time to time at the 
ranch; but the routine went on as before, and Shadow 
became but a memory. 
came to the ‘‘ T-Square” the news, full of grateful flattery 
to Bad Man Tom's wisdom, that the very excellent Shadow 
had eloped with the prima donna of the Nightingale Opera 
Company, lately playing an extended engagement at Mil- 
lard’s, Austin. It was further learned that the elopement 
had called forth exceeding wrath in the manager of the 
aforesaid company, and that said gentleman was reported 
looking for Shadow’s blood ; the latter aristocratic river 
of life being, however, by common supposition, safe and 
fast in the veins of Mr. Shadow, far from the whole sunlit 
State of Texas. ‘‘ Which I shorely hopes,” added one of 
the ‘‘ T-Square” boys pensively jerking death into an am- 
bitious horsefly, ‘‘ that Shadow gets the call on this yere 
theatrical sharp whenever they locks horns.” 

Whereat they all grunted approval. They had been fond 
of Shadow. 


* * * « x * * x 


‘‘No, sir; the gentlemen themselves—the gentlemen, 
Level & Loomis—are at present not to be seen. But I rep- 
resent them, sir; I am now in charge. With what can I 
serve? Will you not seat yourself?” 

It was in Los Angeles, Cal. The day was a languid one ; 
in the office of Level & Loomis, real estate agents and loan 
brokers, the state of business had been even more languid 
than the weather. In consequence the partners had gone 
home very early in the day, leaving the office in charge of 
their assistant. 

** Anyway,” as John Level observed, as they were walk- 
ing home together, ‘‘ he’s the man that can sell in an hour 
to a man you or I have spent a day on. He has got the 
most remarkable powers of persuasion.” 

‘* Yes; and then consider his imperfect English. Oh, 
he’s a bird—he is!” 


And he had heard so much about this climate! But was 
it really so? Was it not all—how should he say—a plot of 
the agents? It seemed a delicate thing to ask about ; but 
truthfully, was this at all to be believed ? 

**Ach!” said the other, raising his eyes as if asking 
heaven to be his witness, ‘‘ the half you have not yet heard. 
Such a climate is to be 
found, I swear it you nowhere else. And cheap! Thou 
dear heaven, quite horribly cheap! Look you only at these 
maps. There is now, for example, a place just a mile o1 
two from town, with orange grove and market garden. 
‘That would be something like, truly. The owner has him- 
self settled at San Francisco; he asks a mere nothing for 
this place here. It is colossal, the cheapness! You must 
gaze upon the place with your own eyes. 
in great speed. What think you?” 

The man from the East, overwhelmed with this flood of 
He merely hemmed and 


I tell you this is a true paradise. 


I drive you there 


discourse, had but little to say. 
hawed, ventured something about the validity of the 
title and then relapsed into quiescence before the storm 
of explanation that again began pouring from the other’s 
lips. 

‘Oh, if the title is also good? The title say I to you, is 
as good as, well—how shall I say?—as the German Em- 
Now, you wonder to yourself, perhaps, why I take 
It is because I have seen at 
I will to you 


peror’s. 
in you such interest ? 
once that you are a solid man, a good fellow. 
openly say that we do not wish to sell these properties here 
at all, if we cannot sell tham to the solid men. It is not 


Truly ? 


the money, look you ; thatis not it at all; it is the building 
together of a good community. Therefore, whenI you com- 
ing saw, said I to myself, that if we could obtain you 
among us to live we should be very happy. This place 


you can buy for——” He took outa pencil and wrote some 


| figures on a slip of paper, holding it out airily with the man- 


And in the fullness of time there | 


| 


| opera company. 


After a moment of hesitation, the prospective customer | 


sat down by the first speaker’s desk and proceeded to state 
his case. 
home now—a nice, quiet place, with a few acres of ground. 


He had made money in the East ; he wanted a | 


ner of a man bestowing a valuable gift. ‘‘I need not to 
say,” he went on impressively, ‘‘ that this is quite between 
us ; tono one else would I offer this solow. Well, we drive 
out then, so soon as I the livery stable telephone.” 

It was in this and likewise that Shadow, for it was he, 
made himself indespensable to the leading real estate firm 


of Los Angeles. So few customers ever escaped him that 
Loomis in a moment of inspiration, evolved the axiom, con- 
cerning Mr. Shadow, that ‘‘ whoever tackles him is lost—in 
lots.” 
from, and planting himself in the glad sunlight, his blonde 
mustache waving jauntily in the breeze, had informed the 
firm of Level & Loomis that he would consider himself 
much honored if he could offer them his valuable services 
They were both young men, and they were Athenians by 
instinct. 

They listened to his delightful jargon for a while, long 


He had appeared one day, no one quite knew where 


enough to discover that here was certainly a very new 
thing, and they engaged him. They said to themselves, 
and rightly, that a man who could roll such seductive 
jumbles of language into the ears of wise stagers like them- 
selves, and almost succeed in hypnotizing their judgment 
thereby, could certainly dothe trick most completely with 
the very ‘‘soft” people, whose desire to purchase sec- 
tions of California climate, provided Level & Loomis with 
a decent affluence. So, without very much further ques- 
tioning concerning his past, Mr. Shadow as he now allowed 
himself to be universally known, became one of the insti- 
tutions of the office of Level & Loomis. They have never 
yet regretted their impromptu decision 1n the taking on of 
Shadow ; he was energetic in their behalf to an uncommon 
degree ; he was perfectly sober, and a gentleman of much 
breeding, as evidenced in his manners. Concerning acertain 
Premier-Lieutenant von Schadewitz, Mr. Shadow told noth- 
ing. Neither did he, by somuch as an injudicious boast, dis- 
close any knowledge of life on the Potsdamer Strasse or the 
‘« T-Square” Ranch. He had grown exceedingly cautious. 
Noone in Los Angeles obtained intimacy with him; he lived 
very much to himself. Not all the ogling of the fairest 
maidens that climate ala champagne can produce could 
pierce the armor of his indifference. Only sometimes he 
would stop in his solitary walks, listening to the voice of 
some singer; but he always went on again, shaking his 
head sadly. 

And then, one morning Mr. Level came into the office 
laughing in a manner that was almost, as Shadow would 
have said, against the police. He laid a copy of a San 
Francisco daily down on Mr. Loomis’ desk, and laughed 
again. Mr. Loomis read. The paragraph went this way : 


‘* Manager Budsly, of the Tivoli, announces that the part 
of ‘‘Estelle” will be taken to-night by Miss Annie Wilmerton. | 
This change is due to the departure, without previous | 
notice, of Miss Julie Dare»y, the prima donna of this comic 
It is stated that Miss Dareby has eloped 
with a man named Shadow, who has been in the city only | 
a few days, hailing originally from Los Angeles,” 


Mr. Loomis laughed also. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, cheerfully, 


‘*he’s a bird, he is!” 
‘‘ That’s what !”” observed Mr. Level, emphatically. 


* * * * * * * * 


Major Fewsleer was walking slowly along the sunny side 
of the avenue, when he uttered a sudden exclamation, pro- 


' phetic of his future, and stopped short, awaiting the nearer 


approach of a tall figure, appareled in the height of fashion, 
about the head of which a blonde mustache waved as an 
aureole. 

‘*T’ll be damned,” reasserted the major, reaching out his 
hand, ‘‘if it isn’t Von Schadewitz ! 


Haven’t changed much in all these years, 


Cesar, but you’re look- 
ing tip-top! by 
gad, you haven’t. How’s Mrs.—er, that is, what ever be 


came of Miss Flutter ?’ 
To all of which the tall gentleman responded with a very 
sincere handshake, a ripple of laughter from under the 


golden mustache, and a ‘‘ Ah, it is the major—the dear 
1 


Major Fewsleer! Ah, how you do look so well! How it 
pleases me that to behold! And youask after Miss Flutter? 
Miss Flutter? A moment, until I bethink myself. Miss 

Ah, that is so 
But to you, my dear major, I 
Only you 


ah, that was in Berlin, if I err not? Yes? 
long ago ; 
will tell the thing from beginning to the end. 
I’m no longer Von Schadewitz ; I 


so very long ago. 


must mark yourself this: 
am the Count von Meerhafen. 
Let us eat here a little something, with a glass of wine 


1 explain that presently. 


thereto.” 

They turned presently into Delmonico’s and after the 
wine had put them both into a comfortable mood, the Count 
von Meerhafen began his narrative 

‘*I will explain firstly to you,” he said, ‘‘that I have my 
whole life long been in search of a certain combination—a 
beautiful woman, and the ability to reach a certain note in 
Wherever I have found that, I have always fot 
The curious belief was also mine, that 


the scale. 
myself wanted it. 
with a prima donna I could live happily. To me it appears 
almost as ifin my family there must once have been a prima 
donna; of course a very long time ago. But this has been 
the cause of all my travels. You remember my sudden de- 
parture from Miss Flutter? It was she who caused me to 
come tothis magnificent land. But we were soon of one 
another tired. Ah, and you have here such a colossal idea 
—this divorce! Quite famous, this idea. So, when we 
were of one another sick, we let ourselves be divorced. 

Then I descended upon Texas. I became—can you think 
this for yourself ?—a cowboy. Yet even there in that wild 
State, I again found a face and a voice—oh, heavenly, I tell 
you! Weeloped. But she also tired of me and went back 
And so it has gone again and again. I 
This is sucha 


to the opera. 
have been—ah, where have I not been? 
huge land !’ 
‘* But now ?” 
‘* Now ? 
country of yours, it is magnificent! 


inquired the major. 

Now I am the Count von Meerhafen. Oh, this 
It has such magnifi- 
cent ideas! You see, I was in Chicago. There I behold 
and hear once more such a glorious face, such a nightingale 
voice. But—would you suppose it ?—the manager of this 
prima donna had seen me before in Texas, where I had 
eloped with one of his other prima donnas. He insulted 
me openly. I—what you call him—wiped the saloon with 
him. After that he was avery good friend of mine. He 
say to me, he say: ‘ Look here, Shadow, let’s play fair. 
You’re mashed on this Torrent girl, and I want to keep her 
in the company. You claim that if you marry her you 
couldn't think of her staying in the show, you not being in 
All correct ; now listen. We need 
but after you've said 


the profesh yourself. 
lots of things in this business ; 
advertising, the eleven other things can go farther and 
And the great thing in advertising is not to let 
All of which means 


warmer. 
the people know that it is advertising. 
that I need you in this show, or, I should say outside of it. 
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10 
You do the Swedish count act—see? You're a Swedish 
nobleman, of fabulous wealth, who has become enamored 
of Miss Torrent, and follows her around all the time, over- 
whelming her with presents on the side, and eventually 
aiming to win her stubborn heart. In return for which act 
of yours I allow you to marry Miss Torrent right away ; 


you travel with the show, I find you in fashionable clothes | has charmed two continents. 
Oh, I tell you, it’s just pie for you— | slice,” said Dagonet remembering his Sydney Smith, ‘‘ but 


and a fairish salary. 
that’s what it is—pie! All you've got to do is to look aris- 
tocratic and in love, both of which you appear to me to be 
eminently built for. What do you think?’ Of course, my 
dear major, you think for yourself that I said yes. And 
now, Ach,I am so happy! 


yourself. Ah, while we are here, you must call upon my 


dear Alma and myself some evening, my dear major ; you | 
| song I read the Burial Service aloud and make myself cry. 


| Once I had to write a song for a girl shivering in the snow ; 


shall see how happy we are. Ah, this is a wonder beauti- 
ful land! ‘The land wo die Citronen bliihen,’ this is it 
here—these glorious United States. 


‘Only one thing I regret my dear major—the beautiful | 


uniform of the blue dragoons. I even suggested to the 





| 
| 
| 





for Mr. Silas Block, the bacon king of Chicago, for the new 
opera, and for three days in succession I have had nothing 
but pork and beans for lunch.” 

The gifted composer then led the way to the dining room, 
where Mrs. Caryll cut a large watermelon. ‘‘ Won’t you 
venture on a slice?” she said with that sweet smile which 
‘“‘I would venture on a 


I'm afraid I should fall off, it seems so slippery.” 

After luncheon Mr. Caryll disclosed at further length his 
secrets of composition. ‘‘ Suppose that I have to compose 
acomic song. I think of all the funny stories I have ever 


You can not at all fancy for | heard; then I dance about the house and laugh aloud, so 


Then I put on a false 


that I may be in a comic humor. 
If I have to write a sad 


nose and sit down to the piano. 


| before I wrote that song I stood out in the snow, which was 


manager that it might suit the part of the count ; but, alas! | 


he said no. He said I must not overdo the thing. So I try 
to forget the beautiful blue uniform. But’—he sighed con- 
tentedly, and gazed at the major with a peace-on-earth 
and-good-will-toward-men expression on his face—‘‘ let us 
drink to America!"—J. Percival Pollard, in San Fran- 


cisco ‘* Argonaut.” 


Music in Boston. 
BosToNn, August 12, 1893. 
M ADAME FAVART” will be given by the 
Pauline Hall Opera Company at the Tremont 
Theatre next Monday evening. 


* 
* * 


| the song. 


| 2 feet in our back garden, without any shoes and stockings 
or coat and waistcoat on, and then, when my teeth chat- | 


tered and I was blue with the cold, I came in and composed 
It was absolutely the real thing. Whenever it 
was sung in the theatre people used to look about for the 
draught, and the ladies used to put on their opera cloaks 
and ask for foot warmers. There was a member of the 


| royal family who heard it once and came to hear it again ; 


Mr. Edward E. Rice will open his season at the Park | 


Theatre with a new comic opera, ‘‘ Venus.” Mr. Rice, here, 


is famous as the composer of ‘*‘ Evangeline ;” in New York 


you know him as the manager of that extraordinary species 
of amusement, ‘‘ 1492 ;” tothe United States at large and 
Australia he is the general and licensed purveyor to the 
pleasures of the baldheaded. In his new effort, ‘‘Venus’ 
will be played by some Western beauty whose luscious 
physical charms have already received full justice in the 
advance notices of an inflamed press agent, master of heated 


rhetoric. 
* 4 * 

Col. Henry Mapleson and Mr. F. C. Whitney have joined 
forces and they will bring out ‘‘ The Fencing Master” at 
the Hollis Street Theatre September 11. Colonel Mapleson 
has had experience—plenty of it. Let us hope that Mr. 
Whitney has the money. Mrs. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson 
will, of course, take the leading part. I notice with pleasure 
that the colonel has robbed the opera houses of France, 
Italy, Russia and Australia in the selection of his company. 
Miss Beloal and Mr. Jerome are snatched from the Opéra 
Comique ; Mr. Telson is a subject of the Czar; Miss Dorre 


has delighted the Milanese, and Miss Sinclair comes all the | " 
| skating. 


way from Melbourne. 

And then there's Hubert Wilke ! 

I also learn with pleasure that ‘‘ Mr. De Koven, who is ex- 
tremely particular as to the assignment of the principal réles 
in production of his operas, very frankly commends the vocal 
abilities” of Mrs. Mapleson. 
the score” for her sake ; ‘‘and the book has been revised 
in certain scenes by Mr. Smith, with a view to making it 
still more interesting:” a laborious but not an utterly 
hopeless task, even for Mr, Smith. 


* 
> * 


ing visit of Marteau. Here it is: ‘‘He is a gentleman 
from one of the first families of Rheims, France, and occu- 
pies an envious social position in Paris, being the bosom 
friend of President Carnot, who takes the greatest interest 
in his career.” As you see, the season opens well, so far as 
press agents are concerned. 


* 
* * 


one that appeared over Dagonet’s signature in ‘‘ The 
Referee " of July 23. As you know, Ivan Caryll—I forget 
his real name, which is something like Higgins ; but I can- 


not, alas, forget his music—has written, or is writing, or | 


will write the music of ‘‘ Columbus,” a burlesque opera by 
George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh, which will be produced 
about the end of September at the Lyric in London. Well, 
Dagonet went to see him and found him in a complete 
nautical costume, *twhich he explained he had put on, as he 
was composing a sailor's chorus.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Caryll, ‘‘ you see, I believe in local color. 


I have composed a negro song for Miss May Yohé, and I | : . 
| of a curiously twisted apple tree, jotted down on his collar 


blacked myself all over and took five shares in the Moore and 
Burgess minstrels in order to get the proper inspiration. 
Once in an opera I had to compose a bridesmaids’ chorus, 


thoroughly into the spirit of the thing.” 

‘* You are a very conscientious artist,” said Dagonet. 

‘T hope so,” replied Caryll. ‘* Iendeavor to be thorough 
For instance, I am just composing a song 


in everything. 


| had taken a coat off the front door and added it to my own ; 


| the finest quality—for he thus combined local color with | 5©' , ; 
| stomachic pleasure—he practised diligently on roller skates | brings with her letters from Randegger, Dr. Turpin, the 


He has ‘added numbers to | for twelve hours in the court. 


| cierge. 


| but the second time he sat in his overcoat, with a baked 
| potato in each hand.” 


* 
* * 


Yes, we all remember that frozen and freezing song. It 
was interpolated impertinently in ‘‘ La Cigale.” But it 
had a contrary effect in this country. Strong men left the 
theatre, nor could a visit at a neighboring Old Men’s Home 
fire them with courage to return. 


* 
* * 


I fear Dagonet was guying Mr. Caryll. 
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he knows more about morals than music, sets sail for this 


country the last of August. He threatens to preach and 
* 


lecture. a*~% 

Haweis, as musician and clergyman, reminds one of the 
German story about Georg Ebers: ‘‘The Egyptologists 
say that he is a good novelist, and the novelists admit that 
he is undoubtedly a man of genuine scientific acquire- 
ments.” o * es 

Ihave been reading lately the books by Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, the Burton of those extraordinary anthropological notes 
to his ‘‘ plain” translation of the Arabian Nights. What a 
brave fellow he was! But he never faced a musical season 
without missing a concert, and travel in Zanzibar, Dahomy 
or Central Africa is nothing to the adventurous life of a 
music critic. an« 

Nor is bravery confined to music critics, nor did it perish 
with Burton. Three footpads in our neighborhood held 
up a book agent the other night. 

* ™ * 

Do you know the name of the music critic of the ‘ Pall 
I have referred to him before this. He 
must distress sorely many of his smug and orthodox read- 


ers. ." s 


See, for instance, what he says about Professor Stanford 
apropos of the performance at Covent Garden of ‘‘ The 
Veiled Prophet.” ‘‘ Themes with how fine a beginning 
break upon the ear, and stray into spaces where inspired 
development knows them not; love passages which are 


| quite original, but which we know so well, their faces are 


This suspicion is | 
confirmed by a close examination of the opening paragraph. | erature. 


‘“*Mrs. Ivan Caryll at home?’ I asked one fine morning | 


(you can easily identify it by the description) this week. 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied a footman in gorgeous livery, ‘ but 
please mind the paint.’ ‘I do,’ I replied, as I found that I 


‘I mind it very much,’ By careful steering and turning in- 


so strangely familiar, knock at the doors of enthusiasm, 
and are sent empty away. Again let it be said that Pro- 
fessor Stanford is avery able man, a man with a large 
repertory of knowledge ; but he lacks the ideas of supreme 
art. The leader writers of the time are also able men, 
and in music Professor Stanford is an ideal leader writer ; 
the unfortunate thing is that art leaders are so seldom lit- 


Or read this apropos of the reasonableness of a testi- 
monial to Sir Augustus Harris: ‘‘ Why a special invitation 
should be issued to crown a man because he has made his 
own fortune from the public pocket is one of those strange 


| human problems that remain insoluble ; but it was worth 


wards at six cables, I managed to leave the paint in the | 
hall intact, but I put my foot in a paint pot filled with an | 
| gzsthetic green, and didn’t notice it until I had walked 


about the charming drawing room for a few minntes. I 
noticed it first on the carpet.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. Caryll’s theory, as described by Dagonet, can be re- | 


trospectively applied by all future biographers. For in- 


stance : 
MEYERBEER. 

Meyerbeer, the great and rich composer, was at a loss for a 
ballet subject when he meditated his immortal ‘‘ Prophéte.” 
One day, when he was reading a book of travels in Hol- 
land, he found a chapter on the passion of the Dutch for 
‘*T have it!” he exclaimed in the Berlin dialect, 
of which he was an acknowledged master. Having forti- 
fied his nerve with copious draughts of Amsterdam gin of 


No one was during this time 
admitted to his presence except faithful Alphonse, the con- 
The second day Meyerbeer did not stop. He 
seated himself at his desk immediately, and without stop- 
ping to remove his skates he wrote at a dash the superb 
‘*ballet des patineurs.” The skates still remain in the 


| possession of the family. 
Have you seen the latest paragraph about the approach- | 


* 
* * 
Here is a more modern instance : 
Bizet. 


The lamented composer of ‘‘Carmen” was a slave to | 


local color. For weeks he cudgeled his brains in vain. 
The song of Escamillo would not come to him. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go to Spain?” said Saint-Saéns, as the two were 


| watching Renan puffing in an extraordinary fas seul at a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


But of all interviews with “ artists” commend me to the | Students’ ball. “‘ Lend me the money,” replied Bizet with 


the quickness of lightning, and to the great amusement of 
Verlaine who, heavily charged with absinthe, happened to 
stand near them. (Foot note: Frenchmen are easily 
amused.) ‘‘Why don’t you go to Normandy?” answered 
Camille, diverting his attention with Gallic tact. 


by an uncle of De Maupassant. The bull seemed sluggish. 
Bizet removed and shook the famous red vest which, 
once worn by poor Gautier at the ‘' first” of ‘‘ Hernani,” 
was rescued reverently from a second-hand shop by Bizet, 
who was a great admirer of Théophile. The bull was im- 
mediately in action. Two minutes after, Bizet, at the top 


the world-famous refrain, ‘‘ To-re-a-dor.” The farmer did 
not come for the bull until sunset, so the composer had 


and before commencing it I got married, in order to enter | 4mple time to elaborate the theme and enrich it with ex- 


quisite harmonies, Saint-Saéns was the first to congratu- 


late him. 
* 
oe 


The Rev. Mr. Haweis, who has shown conclusively that 


The very 
next day Bizet watched a bull on a Normandy farm owned | 


discussion—it is very interesting.” 
* - * 

The blasphemy of the first quotation is, however, the 
more appalling. Is not Stanford a professor? Is he nota 
doctor? But, alas! so many Englishmen profess music, 
and doctor the music of others, antecedent and contempo- 


raneous. Puitip HALE. 


Marian Van Duyn. 
ARIAN VAN DUYN, a prima donna con- 


tralto, is a new arrival inour musical world, although 


| she is very well known in the musical world of London and 


Paris. She was bornin Illinois and studied a short time in 
Chicago and Boston, and then, displaying a marked apti- 
tude for singing, she decided that Europe would be the 
proper place to perfect herself. She studied while abroad 


| with Mrs. Marchesi, Mr. Sbriglia and Mrs. Vaucorbeil. She 





has sung with great success in Paris and London, and refused 
several flattering offers in the provinces. Mrs. Van Duyn 


| vice-president of the Metropolitan College of Music, Lon- 


don, and Hans Richter, in which the famous conductor 
expresses his surprise that she does not go on the operatic 
stage. 

Mrs. Van Duyn’s voice is a deep contralto of rich 
quality, and her singing is dramatic in style. The range of 
her voice is from E flat below to B flatin alt. Her repertory 
is large, comprising all the standard classical works and 
much modern music. Her specialty is oratorio, and she has 
sung with marked success in Saint-Saéns, ‘‘ Sampson 
and Delila,” Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem,” Dvordk’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” ‘‘The Messiah,” ‘ Elijah,” 
‘St. Paul,” ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” &c., besides commanding 
an extensive list of Italian and English songs. Her stage 
presence is very attractive. We present an excellent por- 
trait of Mrs. Van Duyn on our front page this week. She 
will be heard in concert and oratorio this coming séason. 


CARD. 
R. EMILIO AGRAMONTE begs to 
inform the public that, having severed 
his connection with the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, he will exclusively give Vocal 
Instruction at his residence, 
No. 110 Lexington Avenue. 











New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
|. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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If you dare to sail first o’er a new thought track 
For a while it* will scourge and score you ; 
Then coming abreast with a skillful tack 
It will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 
—— ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

* The world. 

66 HO’D be a dog!” said the good wife 
when she heard a cur yelp. ‘‘ Who'd be a 
pioneer!” say I. 

He bruises his shins and cuts his hands beating aside the 
tangled and thorny bushes and brambles of ignorance, that 
his fellows may have a clear path to the new discovered. 
The ‘‘ fellows,” comfortably asleep in the loaded van be- 
hind, only rouse themselves to swear at him for disturbing 
their slumbers by letting the sunlight fall upon them. The 
one who later pulls the cover over their drowsy heads and 
guides the horse through the clear pathway is he who re- 
ceives their smiles and blessings. 

It is easy enough for a man with a lot of money at com- 
mand to build a grand edifice, dedicate it to musical pur- 
poses, engrave his name on every available corner stone, 
and charge big rent for every available stone corner. That 
his favor went toward music, not to kindergartening, 
sculpture or yacht building, is to music’s profit, not to his 
credit. 

Think of him who aims to erect a standard to create an 
interest; who humiliates himself to beg for faith and for 
money; who has his motives questioned, his interest 
doubted, his plans rejected ; who meets lethargy, indiffer- 
ence and snubs with simple earnestness ; who holds firm 
by the cause he loves and the future he foresees ; who en- 
dures the means for the sake of the end, and is forgotten 
because his wealth was spiritual only ! 

In the early musical life of New York, a minister and a 
Wall street man were among her most loving and efficient 
nurses. To them our Oratorio Society of to-day owes much. 
By them were some of the most desirable vocal materials of 
the time brought together and to the front, and the sound 
roots planted of that which is to-day in full bloom. Mr. 
John D. Prince, of Wall street, was an amateur musician, 
but an enthusiastic one, a man of taste and progress, and had 
added to his musical talents a great gift for organization. 
He was one of the prime co-workers with Rev. Wm. Cooke, 
also an active musician, one of those who was willing that 
others should help push the car of progress if only he could 
see it move, and who was for many years president and pil- 
lar of the original Oratorio Society of New York. 

Among other things musical, of which Mr. Prince laid the 
foundation, was the choir of St. Chrysostom’s, Thirty-ninth 
street and Seventh avenue, where Mr. W. A. Raboch is or- 
ganist and choirmaster. This choir was composed of some 
of the best soloists in the city, among them Mr. Max Hein- 
rich, now manager of the English Opera Company ; Mr. 
Bergstein, Messrs. Hulz and Hansen, and John M. Fulton, 
who sang here for many years, later at Dr. Lloyd’s Congre- 
gational Church, Fifty-seventh street, and is now at Trin- 
ity, where he has $1,000 a year. His punctuality and re- 
liability alone are worth half that sum. ‘‘ When Fulton 
says he'll be there he’s there !" say all who know him. 

Being but a mission chapel adjunct of Old Trinity, on the 
death of Mr. Prince, Organist Raboch was obliged to do as 
he best could to keep up the reputation of the organ loft on 
an extremely small appropriation, which even now is noth- 
ing to boast of. This he has done successfully for eleven 
years. The singing is now done by achoir of men and boys 
about forty in number, and the work is of the best order, re- 
ceiving commendation from choirmastersalloverthecity. He 
procures most of his material from the public schools, being 
one of those choirmasters who is too conscientious to take 
boys from other choirs. ‘It is not fair,” he says ‘‘to take 
away useful, worthy boys from a man who has been at the 
trouble of training them.” He reaps the reward of his 
honesty by keeping those he himself educates. The music 
done is largely German — Schubert, Mozart, Haydn, 
Handel—with just now an introduction of more English 
sentiment in deference to ministerial feeling. 

The Rev. Thomas Sill is rector ; Canon Henry Knowles, of 
the Cincinnati Cathedral, late of Chicago, is curate. Him- 
self a technical musician, accustomed to the training of 
boys, the latter’s friendly and intelligent co-operation is in- 
valuable to the organist. He likes the music to be litur- 
gical, and from his more distant perspective has a better 
opportunity of discovering flaws in general effect than has 





the erasiilet: but athereten: does not interfere. It is one of 
those cases in which a musical clergyman is an advantage. 

The names of the choir as 1t stands are as follows: 

Sopranos—William Conley, August Brenner, Charles 
Kitchell, William Kohn, Richard and Henry Bauer, Wm. 
Muller, Willie Morgan, Chas. Bush, Edwin Ratcliffe, Wm. 
Scharnikow, Ferdinand Scharnikow. Altos—Henry Wild, 
George Farlow, Charles Kahle, Charles Bruder, George 
Schmidt. Tenors—Ernest Riehl, John Miller, John Eisen- 
barth, Joseph Kraupner. Bassos—Edward B. Sperry, 
Louis H. Rullmann, George Kiefer, J. Oliver Jarrett. 
Willie Conley has a voice of great promise ; August Bren- 
ner is reliable; Charles Bush is a rapid reader and also 
reliable ; Henry Wild is quick, musical and a good reader ; 
Mr. Ernest Riehl has an agreeable voice and reads well ; 
Mr. Kiefer’s voice is large, round and full; Mr. Rullmann 
has a baritone voice, and sings and composes comic songs 
of merit which, while being very funny, are musically 
good and the text is always refined. Mr. Sperry is well 
known in the city as basso soloist and concert singer. He 
is connected with Mr. Chapman's societies. In addition to 
these James Watts, who, coming from the public school, 
did splendid work and was noted for having a voice of rare 
depth and feeling ; Fred Schmidt, now studying music in 
Munich ; young Everhardt, now playing violin, have done 
credit to their choir and teacher. 

A feature of the choir work is its good reading. The 
Whitsuntide service for example was well given after but 
two rehearsals. On Ascension Day it is customary for 
them to unite in service with Dr. Messiter’s choir of 
Trinity. 

Mr. Raboch is violinist as well as pianist and organist, 
and manages to keep up regular practice. A Bohemian, 
most of his study has been done alone. For harmony and 
counterpoint he is indebted to Pianist Pedross, whom he 
cannot sufficiently praise as master of these subjects and 
artist in touch and finish. ‘‘ Except Von Biilow no one has 
ever seemed to me to have such a musicianly touch,” he 
says of this faithful master. Mr. Raboch’s violin playing 
was heard on the occasion of the Bohemians’ reception to 
Dvora4k. He will be frequently heard the coming season. 
His ‘“‘ Berceuse ” for violin is well known. He belongs to the 
Manuscript Society, to musical clubs and to the Union. His 
little daughter, just learning to creep, usually makes head- 
quarters under the piano, and already shows signs of mu- 
sical pleasure, 

While speaking a sound and unaccented English Mr. 
Raboch has command of both German and Bohemian, 
gained in this unique way: At his birth his father, a Ger- 
man, and mother, a Bohemian, decided that each should 
continue to speak the native tongue in converse with the 
child. Therefore even while conducting his studies in 
Bohemian no word of direct personal address ever passed 
between father and son, save in the German tongue, while 
on the other hand Bohemian constituted the mother's 
language even while hearing the boy read German. How 
they managed this is something of a conundrum, but the 
result shows how thoroughly the resolution was carried out. 


* * 


Talk about waiting long for a position and giving up at 
the last moment. On Ocean avenue, Jersey City, lives a 
bride organist, who for the past twelve years has waited, 
fought and sought for the approval and consent of a com- 
mittee of one in the shape of an obdurate father, to a life 
engagement with a Mr. Hofmeister, who during all that 
time has directed her heart beats by the wand of love. 
Within a few weeks the wand was transformed intoa pistol, 
when without said committee’s knowledge or consent, the 
contract was signed instanter. Now the belated committee 
appears with a ‘‘God bless you, my children, go on with 


your duet What a waste of time! 


* # # 


In speaking of Miss Hann, a New Jersey organist, the 
‘‘Whisperings” of last week placed her in Jersey City, 
whereas her home and organ are in Summit, N. J. Miss 
Kate Chittenden has gone to Chicago. Mr. Kofler and 
family are at New Vernon, Morris county, N. J., whence 
he comes in twice a week toattend to his musical duties in 
St. Paul’s Chapel. Miss Lucia Nolan is resting at Sumter, 
S. C. 

*# # * 

Miss Augusta Schiller made quite a hit this week at the 
Kaaterskill, in the Catskills, in the operetta, ‘‘ The Lieu- 
tenant’s Dilemma,” given there under the auspices of Mrs. 
St. John Wood, for the benefit of the ‘‘ Baby Ruth Fund.” 
Aside from her excellent singing she gave evidence of dra- 
matic talent very unusual in the average vocalist. She 
leaves for Chicago next week to join her company. 

Mr. Franc C. Le Mon, as ‘‘ The Lieutenant,” showed 
what latent comic opera talent may stand demurely behind 
an organ loft music rack. 

*# 2 


One secular editor, who deserves the respect and grati- 
tude of musicians, is Mr. F. G. Barry, of Utica, N. Y., who 
in his récherché and cream laid mirrors of fashion at Sara- 
toga, Richfield Springs, Thousand Islands and St. August- 





ine, Fla., never fails to give due recognition, attention and 
criticism to worthy musical people and performances. 
From Richfield Springs this week, in the Richfield **‘ News,” 
comes pleasant mention of our ambitious friend, Mr. Purdon 
Robinson, who is a great favorite at that exquisite resort, 
and who is at present singing much and entertaining his 
friend, Mr. Frederick Edward McKay, of New York. 

Mention is also made of performance by Miss Flavie van 
den Hende, that accomplished violoncellist ; Misses Clara 
Aline Jewell and Miss Julia O’Connell, contraltos ; bari- 
tones, J. Lee Tailer and D. J. Griffiths, and Miss Bertha 
Bucklin, violinist. He says ‘‘ Miss van den Hende is the 
only woman pupil of the great Servais, and does him honor ; 
her intellectual graspof masterly themes, and her technical 
ability to illustrate them on her chosen instrument are alike 
broad and keen.” 

Mr. J. Lee Tailer is son of millionaire Edward Tailer 
(one of Richfield’s earliest and most enthusiastic patrons), 
who in addition to being a noted ‘‘ whip” and a leader of 
sport and dance has developed a fine baritone voice. Mr. 
Griffiths has been making a hit in ‘‘ The Marseillaise.” 
Miss Julia O’Connell is home from a Continental career of 
two years. Miss Jewell has an exquisite contralto voice, is 
the rare combination of pianist and singer, and in her ex- 
cellent self-accompaniments is a rebuke to those vocalists 
who are too lazy to learn to play. 

It was in Richfield that Jennie Tyler Dutton, 
Grovesteen in her varied programs, later with her husband, 
Chas. Tyler Dutton ; Basso Carl Dufft, in his ‘‘ Palms” and 
‘* Bedouin Love Song”; the Hoyt Brothers, in their ‘‘ Sev- 
enth Regiment Lyrics”; the pretty little Swede, Alma 
Hulcrantz, in ‘‘ Chantez, chantez toujours,” and John Fran- 
cis Gilder, in his electrical piano manipulation, made suc- 
cesses. FANNIE EpGAR THoMas. 


as Miss 


Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, August 4, 1893 
HAT I would have once considered a very 
W violent thunderstorm is now passing over London. 
But my three years’ American experience has raised my 
ideal for thunder. Apart from this thunder there is very 
little music to speak of now in this city, great as itis. Of 
course the music halls (known in America as variety shows) 
are in full swing ; but these are hardly worth mentioning 
in Tue Musicat Courter. Some of them, however, possess 
really fine orchestras of from twenty-five to seventy-five 
capable players. A friend of mine, on whose opinion I can 
generally rely, tells me that the orchestra at the Alhambra 
Music Hall plays almost as well as does the Henschel Sym- 
phony Orchestra of St. James’ Hall 
Book to London says that London has sixty-five theatres 
and 500 music halls, so I cannot be expected to sit in judg- 
ment on them all. 
I have come within the hour from Euston Station, where 
I went to see an American friend off for Liverpool and New 
York. On the way down we stopped to look at the former 
residence of Sir Sterndale Bennett. It is a low, solidly 
built stone house with a garden infront of it, inclosed by 
Bennett was a good musician, but not 
He was afflicted 
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a wall and railing. 
endowed with a very strong individuality. 
with Mendelssohnianism, although there are traits about 
his compositions that are undeniably his own. He was 
without doubt the greatest composer that England has pro- 
duced since Purcell, but the subtle grace and charm of his 
works are sympathetic only to the cultured. He had not 
the power to sway the multitude. 

Taine in his ‘‘ English Literature” has a paragraph on 
Tennyson which I would apply to Bennett. ‘‘ The potent 
generation of poets who had just died out had passed like 
They had carried away and hurried every- 
thing to its extremes. Some had culled the gigantic leg- 
ends, piled up dreams, ransacked the East, Greece, Arabia, 
the Middle Ages, and overloaded the human imagination 
with tones and fancies from every clime, * * * his 
(Tennyson's) poetry was like the lovely evenings in sum- 
mer: the outlines of the landscape are then the same as in 
the daytime ; but the splendor of the dazzling dome is 


’ 


a whirlwind. 
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dulled ; the reinvigorated flowers lift themselves up, and 
the calm sun on the horizon harmoniously blends in a net- 
york of crimson rays the woods and meadows which it just 
vefore burned by its brightness.” 

Robert Schumann thought enough of his friend, William 
Sterndale Bennett, of London, to dedicate his symphonic 
t The house of which I spoke and from 
which the musician's coffin was carried 1n 1875 to its final 
resting place in Westminster Abbey, is very near my own 
home. It is a matter of pleasure for me to point out to my 
friends the homes of Landseer, Alma Tadema and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, all of which are within a few hundred yards 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett's house. Three doors from my 
studio and next door to my home is one of the houses 
which Richard Wagner occupied while he was conductor of 
the London Philharmonic Society. He was at that time 
occupied with the composition of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” I often 
hear the sound of a piano through the wall from Wagner's 
former mnsic room, but—this in strict secreey—the sounds 


lies to him 


are far from being Wagnerian harmonies. 

I have often read and often have repeated it in lectures 
on music that rhythm is the first component part of music 
to be appreciated. As the mind develops, melody becomes 
more and more intelligible. The last faculty to be de- 
veloped is the harmonic. 

I made an interesting experiment on a two year old 
daughter of mine recently to test the truth of this. I played 
three tunes with which she was familiar, taking great care 
to make the rhythm as weak as possible and to accompany 
these melodies with a very elaborate harmony. She could 
not recognize them. I then played the tunes without har- 
mony. With great care she could name them. Lastly I 
played several tunes on a table, marking the rhythm very 

trongly without harmony or melody. The child would in- 
stantly name the three she kuew and seemed to be enjoying 
the concert immensely. 

Henry Irving is now on the American continent. I be- 
lieve he is to begin his tour in San Francisco and to work 
ward. Iam sorry for the Americans that he is not to 
play ‘‘ King Lear” on this tour. Those who know Irving’s 
face and figure can easily see how he would impersonate 
1e rnad king 
The temperature here is very pleasant. As I write now 
in the afternoon, with sun just beginning to shine through 
the clouds, the thermometer stands at 68°. I know from 
experience the furnace heat of an American summer, and I 
am very well satisfred to escape from it, but regret the dis- 
tance which separates me from so many kind friends in the 


great republic CLARENCE Lucas. 


Utica Conservatory of Music. 
UTIcA, N. Y., August 8, 1893. 
| eparnaryete ION of a letter in French just re- 
artist 


ceived from Zélie de Lussan, the American operatic 


LONDON, July 26. 
Ur. Louis Lombard, Director Utica (N. Y.) Conserva- 
lory of Musi 

Deak Mr. Lomuarp—I have received your charming little 
book, ** Observations of a Musician,” and I thank you a 
thousand times. I need not tell you that I find it admira- 
bly written—in a word, as we say in English, ‘it is to the 
point.” Let us hope that it will not be the last. 

I did not sing in London last season. I was obliged to 
take a long vacation. I had sung so much since my arrival 
in England that I felt tired out. Now I am perfectly well, 
and I shall begin my season with the Carl Rosa Grand 
Opera in Dublin on August 14. 

I believe I sent you some newspapers with notices of my 
début before Queen Victoria. It was a perfect triumph 
forme. Her Majesty sent me her photograph with her own 
autograph, &« 


Wolfsohn’s Artists. 


ERE is a list of the artists under contract 
this season with Manager Henry Wolfsohn : 


Sopranos—Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Louise Nikita, Miss Marcella 
Lindh, Mrs. Ida Klein, Miss Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. Koert-Kronold, 
Mrs. Antoinette Link, Mrs. Basta Tavary and Mrs. Amalia Materna. 

Contraltos—-Mrs. Clara Poole King, Mrs. Gertrude Stein, Miss 
Kathryn Fleming, Miss Minnie Behnne and Julie L. Wyman. 

lenors—-Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, Mr. Payne Clarke, Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
Mr. E.C. Towne, Mr. McKenzie Gordon and Mr. Italo Campanini. 

Baritones and Bassos—Mr. Antonio Galassi, Mr. Clemente Bologna, 

nell, Mr. Luigi Sartori, Mr. Guiseppe Campanari, 








Mr. Ericson Bu 
Mr. Conrad Behrens and Mr. Emil Fischer. 

Instrumentalists—Joseph Hollman. 

Pianists—-Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe, Miss Augusta S. Cottlow, and 
Mr. Franz Rummel 

Violinists—Miss Leonora von Stosch, Mr. Adolf Brodsky, Mr. Victor 
Herbert, ‘cellist ; Mr, John Cheshire, harpist 

Traveling Concert Combinations—The New York Philharmonic 
Orchestral Club, Victor Herbert Quartet Club, Brodsky’s Symphony 


Quartet 


Rummel Sails.—Franz Rummel, the well-known piano 
virtuoso, sailed on the Spree last Saturday. Mr. Rum- 
mel’s tournée in England and on the Continent will be a 
comprehensive one. He spent the summer at his country 
home near Poughkeepsie in earnest study. Mr. Rummel’s 
powers as an artist are mellowing into maturity, and those 
who have been lucky enough to hear his masterful reading 
of the Sinding concerto realize what the future has in store 
for this sterling artist. 











Ticknor.—Mr. Howard Malcolm ‘Ticknor, the well- 
known musical and dramatic critic, of Boston, has resigned 
his position on the ‘‘ Beacon.” 

Wyman.—Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, the mezzo-soprano, was 
in Boston this week on her way to Chicago. She returns to 
Paris in the fall. 

Organ Contracts.—Messrs. Jardine & Son, New York 
church organ builders, closed three contracts last week for 
the erection of new organs. One for the first Presbyterian 
church at Sewickley, Pa.; one for the Suffolk Christian 
Church at Suffolk, Va., and one for the First Presbyterian 
Church at Crawford, N. Y. 


Frank H. Tubbs.—Frank H. Tubbs, the musical director 
of the New York Vocal Institute has been holding a course 
of Normal teaching at Cleveland, Ohio, during July and part 
of August. Nearly all his pupils have been those who are 
themselves teachers. They have come from nearly every 
State in the Union, and many prominent names can be 
found among those who have adopted Mr. Tubbs’ system 
of voice culture this summer. The close business times 
have not seemed to affect him, as he has given from seventy 
to eighty lessans a week. He and Mrs. Tubbs have also 
given a series of recitals which the public has enjoyed. 
They gave Schubert’s ‘‘ Schéne Miillerin ” seven times in 
Cleveland and vicinity. 

Julius Steger.—Julius Steger has been engaged by Man- 
ager J. M. Hill to create the leading male part in DeKoven 
and McDonough’s new musical comedy, ‘‘ The Algerians.” 


A Big Contract.—Henry Wolfsohn just closed a contract 
with the Western Operatic Association for the Tavary 
English Opera Company for five weeks. The association 
will play the company in Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, and 
very likely St. Paul and Minneapolis, on a large guarantee, 
beginning April 9, 1894. 


Behrens.—Conrad Behrens has been engaged as the 
leading basso for the Tavary English Opera Company. 
Max Gabriel will be the musical director. The company is 
already booked for twenty-six weeks. The season begins 
in Syracuse October 23. 


Marteau.—Henri Marteau, the French violinist, who 
comes to this country under a regular concert engagement 
for fifty nights, has just been engaged as the violin soloist 
for the Worcester, Mass., festival, where he appears Sep- 
tember 26. 

W. C. Carl.—William C. Carl’s organ recitals at the 
World's Columbian Exposition have been a great success 
and quite a feature of the Exposition. 


You Can Phrase on a Sawbuck.—The dwellers on 
West Twelfth street practice the picturesque Chicago cus- 
tom of sitting on the front steps after dinner in the cool of 
the evening. Along there the piano-organ grinders reap 
rich harvests. The other evening a young man in one of 
the front step parties called out to an organ grinder, who 
was playing ‘‘ Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow-wow,” and 
asked him in the name of harmony and euterpe to phrase 
the tune. 

‘* You can’t phrase on a piano-organ,” laughed a girl by 
his side. 

‘*Can’t, eh?” exclaimed the man. He ran down the 
steps, seized the organ crank out of the hands of the 
amazed owner, and then all the people on the block came 
to their doors, for the daring young man was proving that 
a hand organ, if it is not played like an ambulance answer- 
ing a hurry call, is capable of an amount of phrasing that 
would make any audience joininits chorus. The people 
on the front steps did, and then applauded the performer, 
who bowed profoundly, while the organ owner wondered 
what it was all about.—‘*‘ Sun.” 


A Liebling Recital.—Emil Liebling will give a piano 
recital next Sunday afternoon at Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Mr. Thomas to Stay in Chicago.—Chicago, August 12.— 
‘‘Theodore Thomas is under contract with the Chicago 
Orchestra Association for two years more,” said Manager 
Milward Adams, of the Auditorium, ‘‘and I am sure that 
he has no intention of leaving Chicago when he has such a 
favorable contract here. Mr. Thomas has resigned his 
position at the Fair, and as soon as he has settled up his 
account with the Exposition he will go to his cottage at 
Haverhill, Mass., for the summer. He told me yesterday 
that he expected to be back here in October, to begin re- 
hearsals for the winter concerts, and 1 am positive that he 
has no intention of abrogating his contract with the Orches- 


tra Association. There is nothing in this story that he is 
going to New York.” 

From several members of the orchestra it was learned 
that instructions had been given all the old men to report 
on October 1 for rehearsals for the coming season.— 
‘** World.” 

Worcester Festival.—The official scheme for the Worces- 
ter musical festival of 1893 is as follows: 

The orchestra will be, as usual, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, sixty men, who will arrive in Worcester at an 
early hour on Monday, September 25, and at once, under 
direction of Carl Zerrahn, begin preliminary rehearsal, con- 
tinuing the same in the afternoon and evening. 

During the day various soloists will appear, and the even- 
ing will bring together the entire combination of chorus, 
orchestra, organ and assisting artists. 

Public rehearsals, combining chorus, orchestra and solo- 
ists, will be held Tuesday morning and afternoon, the 
opening concert occurring in the evening, when Sir Henry 
Smart's ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Miriam’s 
Song of Triumph ” will be performed. 

Wednesday will be occupied by a public rehearsal in the 
morning, a symphony concert in the afternoon and the per- 
formance for the first time in New England of Saint-Saéns’ 
Biblical opera, ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” in the evening. 

Thursday will have a public rehearsal in the morning, a 
symphony concert in the afternoon, at which will also be 
given Mendelssohn's unfinished opera ‘‘ Lorely.” 

Nordica, Rosa Linde and De Pachman, the pianist, ap- 
pear in this concert. In the evening will occur the usual 
miscellaneous concert. 

Friday morning there will be a public rehearsal, in the 
afternoon a symphony concert, and inthe evening ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus " will be rendered as a conclusion to the 
festival week. 

The list of associating artists who will appear is as fol- 
lows: Sopranos—Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Mrs. Caroline Ost- 
berg, Miss Caroline Gardner Clark and Mrs. Breck Beau- 
mont ; contraltos—Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. Katharine Fisk 
and Mrs. Rosa Linde; tenors—William H. Rieger, J. H. 
McKinley and Daniel Downey ; baritones—Carl E. Dufft, 
William A. Howland and J. H. Cafferty ; bassos—Emil 
Fischer and Ivan Morowski ; Vladimir de Pachman, piano ; 
Henri Marteau, violin; Alwin Schroeder, violoncello ; 
Henri Schuecker, harp. 


The Passing of Thomas. 
HERE is one aspect of the case in which 
the friends of high-class music can contemplate the 
suspension of the orchestral and choral concerts at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition with equanimity. Strictly 
speaking, these concerts were mere entertainments designed 
to make money for the management. Had they succeeded 
in doing this the phenomenon would have deserved the 
admiration of the world. The Americans would have 
proved themselves to be the most devoted music lovers on 
earth if they had furnished Mr. Thomas an audience daily 
commensurate in number with the character of his concert. 
It was foolish to expect such a result; but the folly would 
have been pardonable and even amiable had it not defeated 
a plan that was commended by propriety, feasibility, patri- 
otic pride and artistic intelligence. 

At none of the past international exhibitions have the 
musical features been what they ought to have been. 
Several times, asin Paris, schemes in every respect notable 
and worthy have been suggested by music’s representa- 
atives, but have either suffered shipwreck or been aban- 
doned because of their impracticability. The distinctive 
character of the Columbian Exposition invited an ideal 
effort. The period of American history is coextensive with 
the history of modern artistic music. Had the commis- 
sioners at Chicago resolved to give a series of official con- 
certs, designed to exemplify the development of the art 
within that period in the chief countries of Europe which 
have contributed to America’s greatness, the efficient co- 
operation of those countries might have been secured. 

A little diplomacy would have brought it about that Ger- 
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many, France, Italy, Russia and Great Britain would each 
have commissioned its best man to stand for its achieve- 
ments in this department of progress. America’s contribu- 
tion would have been easily secured. The musicians from 
abroad would have come as accredited commissioners, and 
would have been received and honored as such. The con- 
certs would not have been many, yet they might have been 
made to illustrate the development of music by all schools 
and in all its forms. They would have been dignified, 
valuable for instruction, unique in their attractiveness, and, 
compared with the plan adopted and now abandoned, inex- 
pensive. 

It seems likely that Mr. Thomas originally had some such 
scheme in mind. At any rate, he sent a messenger to 
Europe with invitations from the commissioners to the 
great men in music. ‘The mission seems to bave been car- 
ried out on a strictly business basis and was a failure. The 
composers refused to be hired by the commissioners. Then 
Mr. Thomas planned a monster series of monster enter- 
tainments, running on from day to day with such special 
features as he would have secured for his regular winter 
symphony concerts. The scheme was a wonderfully flat- 
tering tribute to the capacity of the people of the United 
States for musical enjoyment, but it did not fit into the 
economy of the Fair. It was a costly experiment and had 
to be abandoned. 

We believe that the commissioners missed a great oppor- 
tunity. We believe that music at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion might have been put on a level with the ideal purpose 
exemplified in the buildings and their arrangements. It 
might have been made an incident to which future histo- 
rians of culture would have turned with surprise and admir- 
ation. Mr. Thomas’ aims were lofty, and ina high sense 
unselfish ; but his conception of the rdle which music ought 
to play at the World’s Fair was faulty. There is no saying 
what the ful! consequence of his retirement from the mu- 
sical directorship of the fair will be. The interests of the 
Chicago Symphony Society are closely and intricately 
bound up with those of the local directory of the Fair. For 
the sake of music and culture in the United States, how- 
ever, it is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas’ magnificent ac- 
tivity will not come to an end because of the failure of his 
exhibition scheme. That were a grievous pity.—‘‘ Sunday 
Tribune.” 








Paris Letter. 
PARIS, August 1. 
URING the last few weeks the professors 
and scholars at the Conservatoire have had a busy 
time, for the examination for the Prix de Rome and those 
for diplomas and medals have been going on, and Ambroise 
Thomas and Massenet were up to their eyes in work. 

I nad a chat with the latter while he was here and he 
tells me he is busy at his ballet for ‘‘ Thais,” and not at all 
looking forward to the work he must go through before the 
opera can be given, which is in January next. 

Sibyl Sanderson has had her rdle some time now and is 
working hard at it, for it isin ‘‘ Thais” she makes her dé- 
but at the Opera. When she returns to Paris for the season 
she will sing her part through to Massenet without at first 
receiving any hint from him as to his conception of the réle. 
Massenet tells me that one of the greatest pleasures he has 
after writing an opera is to hear how others interpret his 
thoughts, and very often he says he finds that the artists 
who have personality reveal to him hitherto concealed 
beauties in his own work, and that when it is so his gratifi- 
cation is immense. Consequently he is looking forward to 
hearing Miss Sanderson in ‘‘ Thais” for the first time, for, 
just as ever, Massenet is fascinated by the talents of the 
beautiful American and enthusiasic over her musical gifts. 

On the 22d I attended at the Salle Pleyel the first re- 
hearsal with orchestra of a comic opera written by a young 
American, Mr. Pearsall Thorne, and was pleasantly sur- 
prised at the excellence of the workmanship and the re- 
markable number and freshness and originality of the melo- 
dies with which the work abounds. Mr. T. P. Thorne has 
certainly a great career before him. ‘‘ The Bostonians” 
bring out a comic opera of his this winter, and if it is 
anything like his latest opera it is bound to be a success. 
Mr. Thorne came to Europe the beginning of this year to 
pursue his studies in instrumentation, and Mareschale, with 
whom he studied, is so enthusiastic over his gifts that he 
does not hesitate to proclaim him the coming Offenbach. 
I was very pleased to find this promising young country- 
man winning laurels here in this stronghold of comic opera, 
and although I went to hearthe work, ‘‘ The Mint Masters,” 
with more than ‘‘a wee bit” of skepticism, I came away 
rejoicing. 

Mrs. Emma Nevada is just leaving here to commence her 
season at Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin, carrying with her some 
wonderful ‘‘ Juliette” costumes made by Bianchini after 
most picturesque old Italian designs. The charming Amer- 
ican diva held a sort of reception at the rooms of the fa- 
mous costumier, the ‘‘ Worth” of the theatrical world, and 
these ‘‘ Juliette” costumes were pronounced by the critics 


unanimously to be the prettiest things yet seen in that réle. 
Later in the season Mrs. Nevada returns for an engage- 
ment at the Opéra Comique, and she will then probably 





study ‘‘ Thais,” for she con looked over the score and fallen 
in love with it, and Massenet wants her to include it in her 
répertoire. 

The other day Massenet made a remarkable statement to 
me. I had spoken of his decided attraction to American 
talent, and between the puffs of his cigarette he said, 
solemnly : 

‘‘Ah, mon cher! it is true. Without your American 
prime donne what would I, what would art do to-day?” 

ALex. McArruur. 





Music Sent for Criticism. 
J. & J. Hopkinson, London, 

GERALD LANE, Carmencita. 

The composer of this song merits and will receive the 
thanks of soprano singers looking for animated melodies, 
with passage work not too difficult as regards execution. 
This piece has a touch of melancholy, which serves to make 
a marked contrast with a vivacious refrain. 


R. F. Loehr, Milwaukee. 

HUGO KAUN, : ; Vielliebchen. 

We have here a collection of eight little pieces for little 
pianists. They are one page each in length, and seem 
specially designed in imitation of the style adopted by 
Schumann in his children’s pieces. The titles are ‘‘ Lied- 
chen” (‘‘ LittleSong”), ‘‘ Albumblatt” (‘* Album Leaf”), 
‘* Froher Sinn” (‘‘ Full of Joy”), ‘* Menuett,” ‘‘Gavotte,” 
“ Tiirkenmarsch” (‘‘ Turkish March”), ‘ Jagdstiick” 
(‘* The Chase”), and ‘‘ Nocturno.” 

J. H, Schroeder & Co., New York. 

S. B. MILS, My Darling's Face. 

We have here a transcription of a song by Stephen Mas- 
sett for the piano, by the celebrated pianist, Mills. It is not 
difficult or awkward to play and will be found useful by 
teachers. 





Louis H. Ross & Co., Boston. 
CARL MENCEWEIN, 
This is a pleasant little piece, which in the attractive 
form of a‘‘ Dance of the Gnomes,” may take the place of a 
study for suddenly expanding and contracting the hand. It 
will prove brilliant and effective when played by a master, 
as well as give a sort of recreation to a pupil tired of ap- 
parently interminable exercises. 
KATE VANNAH, Sweet Day. 
The composer of this song has succeeded well in pro- 
ducing a pleasant lyric for contralto singers, whose claims 
are not so often recognized as they should be. The key is 
D flat. It is unreservedly recommended. 


Gnomentanz. 


Good Bye, 





Otto Sutro, Baltimore. 
ANTON STRELEZKI, ... . The Child's Vision. 

One may look through reams and reams of songs to find 
one not only written for a child, but suited in every respect 
for a child, as regards capacity of lungs and larynx, mind 
and feeling. Such a song is found here. It has a response 
to be sung by the child’s mother, and therefore the form of 
dialogue which can hardly fail to prove specially attractive 
in the nursery. 

The composer’s greater works are so truly great that it 
seems unnecessary to extol this extremely simple work. It 
requires the practiced hand of a master to write well for 
children, keeping constantly in view all the special wants 
and capabilities of the young. 


Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic. 
LUDWIG BONVIN. Drei Tonbilder. 

Here is a full orchestral score of thirty-nine folio pages 
that compels attention. Being put forth by the justly cele- 
brated firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, and executed 1n the 
highly artistic and refined style that so markedly distin- 
guishes its publications, it is but natural that one should 
seize it immediately, casting aside a large stack of pre- 
sumably inferior productions, and hastily begin to devour 
the contents. 

The disappointment is not an agreeable one when we 
find subject matter unworthy special notice—certainly un- 
worthy the beautiful engraving, the reputation of the pub- 
lishers, the serious attention of the orchestral players and 
large audiences. 

If the Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel are in the foremost 
rank of publishers in Europe, and this is a specimen of the 
best original work that is offered them in the year of grace 
1893, American composers stand a good chance of soon dis- 
tancing Germany in the matter of art production. 

We cannot think so meanly of a long established, rich 
and honorable house that it would refuse good composi- 
tions in favor of poor ones, because the composer, being 
young or unknown, would sell his manuscript cheaply, 
and therefore are justified in assuming that Liszt and Wag- 
ner have not worthy successors. 

Ludwig Bonvin should consider himself fortunate in 
securing the imprint of so great a house. Yet he may 
regret in coming years that this score has been issued. It 
will destroy the expectation of finding anything specially 
new, beautiful or even interesting in his subsequent works, 





and certainly hinder,their acceptance. This one is marked 
op. 12, and if the advisers of the publishers have become 
less discriminating it may have been chosen in the belief 
that the writer’s powers are of a peculiar character, which 
will ere long develop and provide scores that shall enrap- 
ture the whole modern world. Yet it is difficult to see on 
what such a faith is based, for there is nothing discoverable 
in these three pieces to create any high anticipations for his 
future. They are not new or strange in any one particular. 
They have not that crudity which marks the struggle of 
genius, with thoughts so deep that they seem to defy ex- 
pression. For there is no originality as regards themes, 
development, counterpoint, formation, tendency, harmonies, 
modulations, passage work, tonal combinations and con- 
trasts or even in a peculiar expression. As regards style 
they resemble youthful essays. 

The three movements have the appearance of being writ- 
ten as music school exercises, then christened with titles 
and put together to make a work of the desired propor- 
tions. For there is neither relationship of key, connection 
of thought, mutual dependence nor even a slight reference 
in any one movement to either of the others. The titles 
are: 1. ‘‘ In Gehobener Stimmung” (Elevation). 2. ‘* Ver- 
langen” (Desire). 3. ‘‘ Verhaltene Wehmuth bei Frohli- 
chem Feste (Suppressed Sadness at the Joyous Feast). 

It seems hardly possible to imagine that the composer 
wrote under these headings, but easy to believe that they 
were possibly invented afterward to attract the attention of 
those persons to whom instrumental music is meaningless 
unless it be defined by a verbal characterization—a poetic 
motto or suggestive allusion ; for it is extremely difficult to 
see any connection between the titles and the music. 
Nevertheless it may be that the composer had a definite 
aim, and our own fault if we fail to perceive it. Yet if with 
the best possible inteniions and with considerable effort, 
made with a most sincere desire to bring oneself into sym 
pathy with the writer and his design, we fail in the endeavor 
to comprehend him, to see any correspondence between the 
dominating poetic idea and his tone poems, but all remains 
as nebulous, ambiguous and vague as before, there is a 
strong temptation to cast the work aside and await future 
revelations, and especially if it is not specially valuable 
simply as mere music. 

If in thus pondering at leisure all the details of the score 
and comparing parts with parts, and contemplating the 
work as a whole and in smallest particulars, the esoteric 
meaning is not discovered, it is hardly to be expected that 
an audience will find a solution of the difficulty during a 
fleeting performance. 

For all this, however, if these three movements are well 
executed by a good orchestra there is nothing to hinder 
their good effect. They may be applauded and even their 
repetition demanded, for the orchestral setting is free from 
blame. But audiences are not expected to listen critically ; 
as judges of music they rather sit in a receptive mood, hop- 
ing to be delighted with sensuous charms, beautiful themes 
or refined styles of execution. But as the expert jeweler 
surely knows the difference between rea] diamonds and 
paste, however brilliant, so the discriminating critic simi- 
larly looks at the intrinsic worth of a work of art, rather 
than listens to the beauties that may attend its highly pol- 
ished performance. 

The duty of both to the public is not a matter of any 
doubt or uncertainty; therefore we must proceed 

If now failing to discover the underlying poetic idea il- 
lustrated in the music, we look for a well considered plan 
in the shapes, here again [ittle satisfaction is found. For 
instance, we do not find the consistency that is noticed in 
the orchestral writings of Beethoven as regards form. Al- 
though he was a reformer, whatever freedom this marveb 
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ous genius allowed himself it cannot be said that he any- 
where degenerated into inconsistency and gave a rambling, 
incoherent, shapeless shape to any one instrumental move- 
ment 

In Bonvin's work, however, it is otherwise. The first 
begins with a phrase of five bars for first 
violins This leads one to look tor a response or 
answer in the fugal or contrapuntal style of the canon, 
especially as the phrase has a certain sustained gravity 
and earnestness in keeping with the style of music of this 
formal character. But no such expectations are realized. 
Che rest of the stringed band then enters with accompani- 
mental harmonies, and in the following bar the clarinet re- 
sponds with the first half of this theme. LMventually a por- 
it occurs in the bass part, but then it is completely 
et aside until the close, when it reappears but once again, 
and in threadbare unison as a mere repeat. All else may be 
characterized as an objectless rambling. Even the passage 
work seems erratic and strange. It does not grow naturally 
ut of the principal theme or subject matter of the piece, 
but seems ill fitted even as a digression, for the music 
moves principally in an unbroken succession of crotchets 
and quavers (fourths and eighths), and all is discreet and 
natural ; but here the first violins have several groups of 
sextuplets or semiquavers (sixteenths) which appear ab- 
rupt and unexpected, and then the original motion is re- 
verted to. All this seems as objectless in a rhythmic sense 
as the theme itself is in a thematic sense ; yet also worse 


movement 


alone 


tion of 


than objectless, because it is disappointing. 

Therefore first, we expect a musical illustration of the 
motto, and fail to perceive even a faint light shed upon it. 
we are led to expect a fugue, and are compelled 
music. 


Secondly, 
to listen to rigmarole or ‘‘ go as you please” 
Thirdly, the rhythm is enlivened as though new life were 
now to be infused, but all soon lapses into inactivity, if not 
dullness again, without any internal necessity or ap. 
parent reason. 

The second piece begins also with a theme in the first 
violins which receives no response, and is only recognizable 
as the theme because it is repeated squarely at the close. 
This mere reference to it is all that enables one to affirm 
that it be deemed the theme subject ; for it is 
not more markedly attractive than the rest of the music, 
nor developed, transformed or dwelt upon in any way as to 
be made the special object of thought, compelling marked 


is to 


attention 

One would naturally suppose that some respect should be 
shown to the leading idea as to a motive worthy to be re- 
asserted, taken up antiphonally or unanimously proclaimed 
by every voice in the orchestra (which the composer esti- 
mates at twenty-five, evidently making two parts of the two 
drums). But beyond two bars of it being prefixed to two 
bars of a supposed second subject, it is relinquished. Hence 
the superscription might be, as the epitaph on a very young 
infant 

If I was to be so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 

The third movement is in the style and form of a scherzo. 
The strangeness of the passage work noted in the first piece 
has a parallel in this third, only it is the flute which here 
suddenly indulges in those sextuplets, and as unexplainedly 
resigns them, returning to the normal motion of the associ- 
ated instruments 

There is no ‘‘introduction”” to usher in any movement or 
bespeak attention for any theme ; nor coda, after a grand 
peroration to sum up the whole, and lead toa definite and 
satisfactory conclusion, or, as it were, Q. E. D.; no illumi- 
nation of the poetic titles, nor a technical elaboration, still 
less developement of the purely musical themes. There is 
not asatisfactory ground plan to take the place of an orderly 
succession of subjects, as is usual in ‘‘ program music” 
(which has not necessarily a purely musical scheme), nor a 
labyrinthine counterpoint to atone for a meandering which 
is continuous and tiresome. 

A symmetrical mold or beautiful design seems as essen- 
tial for all orchestral inventions as most elaborate organic 
structures are peculiar to all higher forms of animal life. 
They are not amorphous. 

On the other hand it must be said in all fairness that the 
music is for the most part grammatically correct, although 
on page 3 the extreme parts move F, D and F, E, D; and 
on page 30, the bass proceeds from F to F sharp, while the 
upper part moves C, C sharp; progressions not to be found 
in the scores of any great masters, although some younger 
composers seek to justify them. 

There is no straining after effect, no vulgarity, no very 

juestionable harmonies or modulations, no strangely erratic 
rhythms, no tawdry, queer or extravagant orchestration, and 
no jumble of styles ; and perhaps for this reason, that thein- 
fluence of the restraints of school teaching is everywhere 
apparent. The composer’s manner is not only unformed, but 
there is hardly a trace of that inspiration and creative love 
which compels a pupil to bring his own original thoughts, 
his burning dreams of tonal themes, to paper long before 
his course of study is ended, as with the boy Mendelssohn. 
If the work, when compared with one by a writer of con- 
siderable experience, stands in the same relation that the 
speech of a graduating student does to a lecture by a truly 
learned professor, it seems strange that it should be pre- 


sented to the public in full score by so very eminent a firm 
and offered for serious, professional criticism. 








Manager Schwab’s Itinerary.—F. A. Schwab, 
the manager, sailed from Southampton last Friday for this 
city. He has been in Venice, Innspruch, Munich and Ham- 
burg, and has been negotiating with Sofia Menter and Mr. 
Sapellnikoff, the pianists, for an American tournée. We shall 
in all probability hear these distinguished artists this sea- 
son. The Menter is at her cottage in the Tyrol, and during 
September will entertain Peter Tschaikowski, the Russian 
composer. 

Jules Riviere.—Another musician has written his 
autobiography. His name is Jules Riviere, and he went to 
England in 1857. He wasachorister in 1827, next a semina- 
rist, then a runaway,a cowboy, a violinist and composer, a 
conscript, a bandsman, and a chef d’orchestre. During his 
long career as musician he met many eminent people of his 
profession, including the operetta composer Offenbach, 
with whom, however, he did not getalong very well. Indeed 
one day they came to blows over a quarrel, but the result 
was not disastrous, although at the end each one had to 
pick up his spectacles and hat that he had lost in the 
scuffle. 

Boito’s ‘‘ Nero.”—Admirers of the Italian composer, 
Boito, are quite disgusted at the slowness of his work on 
his opera, ‘‘ Nero,” which has now occupied him for fifteen 
years, and which Mr. Mazzucato, who has seen the score, 
calls ‘‘the greatest musical drama of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” They are now threatening to produce Rubinstein’s 
‘* Nero” at Milan, in the hope that this will have the effect 
of hastening the completion of Boito’s opera. 

**The Lost Chord” Again.—In was to Mr. Mac- 
kinlay, whose death will have caused regret to every friend 
and admirer of his distinguished wife, Mrs. Antoinette 
Sterling, that we owe the writing of ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 
A musician and earnest student of poetry himself, Mr. 
Mackinlay was in the habit of suggesting to his wife the 
songs that she should sing. One day he happened to read 
the now famous poem, and showed it to his wife, saying 
“If this were only set to appropriate music what a fine 
song it would make for you!” Mrs. Sterling was so de- 
lighted with the words that she sent them to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, asking if he cared to write a score for them. 
‘‘The Better Land” and ‘‘ Sunshine and Rain” came to be 
written in much the same way.—*‘ Musical News.” 

The London Opera Season.—The full repertory 
of the London season was as follows: ‘‘ Pagliacci,” played 
12 times ; ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 9; ‘‘ Carmen,” 7; ‘‘ Or- 
feo,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” and Gounod’s 
‘*Faust,” 6; ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis,” 5; ‘‘ Djamileh,” 
“L’Amico Fritz,” 4; ‘‘ Tannhauser ” and ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” 
3; ‘The Flying Dutchman,” ‘“ Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ La 
Favorita,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and ‘* Die Meistersinger,” twice ; 


and ‘‘Amy Robsart,” ‘‘ Veiled Prophet,” ‘‘ Tristan und | 


Isolde,” ‘‘ Les Pecheurs des Perles,” ‘‘ Irmengarda,” ‘I 
Rantzau ” and “ Rigoletto,” once. 

The Carl Rosa Company.—Last season the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company made a profit of about $10,000, the 
first in several years. 

Paderewski’s Movements. — Paderewski has 
gone tohis home in Poland for rest and recreation. He 
will remain in retirement until October, when he is expected 
to make his reappearance in Paris. 

A New Ballet.—There has recently been produced at 
the ThéAtre Balbo, Turin, a new ballet, ‘‘ Ione, or the Last 
Days of Pompeii”; the music is by Castellano. 

J. Pembaur.—A secular oratorio, ‘‘ Walter von der 
Vogelweide,” by a Tyrolese composer, Josef Pembaur, was 
produced at Innsbruck recently. 

“The Barber of Bagdad.”’— During the last 
year Cornelius’ ‘‘ Barbier von Bagdad” has been performed 
at a great number of theatres, among which may be men- 
tioned Weimer, Munich, Hamburg, Leipsic, Prague, Pesth, 
Schwerin, London. 

Anecdote of Jullien.—In his autobiography, men- 
tioned in another paragraph, Mr. Jules Riviére narrates 
some very interesting facts about that idiocratic conductor, 
Jullien. Hesays: ‘‘ That Jullien’s mind was losing its bal- 
ance before he left London is certain, for how else could 
one account for the idea he conceived of civilizing the world 
by the influence of music? With this object he composed 
and published ‘A Hymn of Universal Harmony,’ with the 
intention, as he explained to me, of performing it with his 
own band and chorus in all the uncivilized parts of the 
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earth. I have still in my possession the copy which he 
gave me of this curious work. It was probably in further- 
ance of this same extraordinary scheme that he determined 
to set the Lord’s Prayer to music. Like a good many of 
his friends, I pointed out to him—as gently, of course, as I 
could—that the public would probably consider the idea 
somewhat incongruous of a composer of dance music at- 
tempting so sacred a subject ; but with the self-sufficiency 
that was one of this remarkable man's characteristics Jul- 
lien replied that a composition bearing on its title page two 
of the greatest names in history could not fail to be a suc- 
cess. Asked to explain his meaning more fully, he turned 
to me and said: ‘The Lord's Prayer, words by Jesus 
Christ, music by Jullien. Just think of it!’ "—Exchange. 

Richter in London.—Richter will return to Lon- 
don in October to conduct a special concert, the program 
of which will consist solely of Wagner’s and Beethoven's 
music. 

The Beethoven Prize.—Thirty three composers 
of all nationalities have sent in works for the Beethoven 
composition prize of 1893. The prize will be awarded on 
Beethoven's birthday, December 12. 

Kroll’s Theatre.—The success of Doebbes’ opera 
‘The Blacksmith of Gretna Green” has induced the direc- 
tion to give it a prominent place in its repertoire.—Mrs. 
Moran-Olden has returned from England and made her 
e-entrée as ‘‘ Valentine” in the ‘‘ Huguenots.”"—The bari- 
tone Ballistini will appear at the end of this month. 

Sonzogno at Paris.—The “ Corriere di Napoli” for 
July 30 states on good authority that ‘‘ Eduardo Sonzogno 
has made great progress in his negotiations with the Paris 
Opéra for the production of Italian opera with Italian artists. 
He intends to produce not only the works over which he 
has rights, but those which belong to other publishers, and 
for that purpose has gone to Milan to arrange with Ri- 
cordi.” It is further stated that the proposition for Italian 
performances came from the Paris management, and that 
Sonzogno’s visit to Ricordi is to arrange for Verdi's ‘‘ Otel- 
lo.” In the first month of the season he will produce an 
opera by Boito, one opera by Mascagni and two by Leonca- 
valho, as well as ‘‘ Otello.” The success of the plan now 
depends on Ricordi. 

Fritz Baselt.—The first performance of the operetta 
‘*The Son of Pelides,” by Fritz Baselt, took place at Cassel; 
it is said to be full of melody. 

Mrs. Leblanc.—Mr. Carvalho has engaged for the 
Opéra Comique Mrs. Leblanc, a young singer of marvellous 
beauty and remarkable voice. 

Limburg.—The singing society *‘ Eintracht,” of Lim- 
burg, celebrated its thirtieth anniversary by organizing the 
fifth vocal competition of the Nassau Sangerbund. ‘The 
Sonnenberg Society ‘‘ Concordia,” took the first prize. 

The Paris Opera Season.—The dates for the 
novelties of the season are fixed ; ‘‘ Deidamie,” the end of 
September ; then ‘‘ Gwendoline,” then ‘‘ Thais” in Janu- 
ary. Messager’s ballet ‘‘ Les Deux Pigeons” will be re- 
vived; Mrs. Caron will re-enter in ‘ Sigurd.” There is 
some talk about producing ‘‘ Fidelio” and a work of 
Gluck. 

Obituary.—A. Plunder, at Dresden ; excellent flautist, 
for forty years member of the Royal Orchestra ; one of the 
best known and most esteemed characters of musical life 
in the Saxon capital. —Max Heynderickx, a talented pianist, 
professor at the loca] Conservatoire, at Ghent, on June 14, 
aged 69.—Ottomar Backhaus, for many years first contra- 
bassist at the Stadt Theatre and the famous Gewandhaus 
concerts of Leipsic, on June 29, at Homburg.—J. B. Litzau, 
an esteemed organist and composer, at Rotterdam, on the 
17th ult., in his seventieth year.—C. Albrecht, at Moscow, 
on June 26; professor at the local Royal Conservatoire, 
aged sixty-six. His father conducted the first performance 
of Glinka’s ‘‘ Russlan and Ludmila.” 
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Gorresponudence, 


San Francisco Letter. 
AucGust 1. 


HE July summer Symphony Concert at the Tivoli 
on the 28th drew a large audience, mostly of the female per- 
suasion, though none the less gay and picturesque on that ac- 
count, They were regaled with a delightful program, and 
seemed to appreciate it. Edgar S. Kelley, looking as fresh as a 
daisy, came over from Mcunt Tamalpais, and seated alongside 
Mr. John Parrott, the deus ex machina of these concerts, drank 
in the harmonic ambrosia like a god from Mount Olympus. 

Besides Nicolai’s ‘‘Merry Wives” overture, the prelude to 
‘King Manfred,” Act V.; a sensuous valse of Strauss’, ‘‘ Sounds 
from the Vienna Bakery,” or something of the sort, very well 
played, and Delibes’ ‘‘ Pas des Fleurs,” redemanded, we had 
Liszt’s E flat piano concerto, by Miss Julia Newman. The audi- 
ence expressed its gratification with Miss Newman's effort by 
prolonged applause and a wagon load of flowers, passed up to 
the blushing pianist after the piece. 

The interesting program closed with Beethoven's A major 
symphony No. 7, Berlioz’ analysis of which was kindly printed 
for those of us who cared to study up its meaning before we 
heard it; a very good idea, and quite generally accepted by the 
congregation. 

The next concert is promised for August 25, when a Wagner 
menu is to be given, including the vorspiel from ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” ‘ Siegfried’s Death March,” and the ‘ Ride of the 
Valkyries.” 

It is very gratifying to see how these concerts are attended 
and carefully listened to. 

It speaks so well for the musical taste, culture and numerical 
strength of our local devotees. 

The entertainment of the 28th was fortunately free from the 
vocal blemish which has disfigured some of its predecessors, and 
I was glad to see a large attendance, without the drastic influ- 
ence of some gushing young soprano put into the bill, like a 
poultice, merely to ‘‘ draw.” 

I was surprised recently in riding near the Berkeley race track 
to meet one of California's oldest and most skillful pianists, a 
pupil of Liszt and the possessor of one of the most nimble tech- 
nics extant, so completely absorbed in equine study that he was 
really of the “ horse, horsey !” 

Prof. Hugo L. Mansfeldt, having got all the speed out of the 
piano, forced to look for new worlds to conquer, is now in part- 
nership with his son raising race horses, studying pedigrees and 
talking, thinking, dreaming ‘‘ horse” for all I know. Well, it 
seems to agree with him, for he looks as young and sprightly as 
he didtwenty years ago, and if his racehorses prove as fleet on 
the race course as his fingers are on the piano they will be in 
the front rank and take nobody's dust. 

Now that Senator Stanford is dead, his more than a thousand 
blooded horses are to be sold, and the Palo Alto stables aban- 
doned. So there is an opening for the Mansfeldt stud, which I 
hope will enrich the pianist. 

Mr. George J. Brewer, a young Briton, pupil of Barnby's, who 
for a year or two past has conducted a very good boy choir at St. 
Luke's Church, has left this city and returned toward England. 
He did good work here, and made many friends. I regret his 
departure, and incidentally that a majority of British musicians 
who drift into our vicinity confer less regret than pleasure when 
they depart. 

A dozen years ago Rev. John Hemphill was pastor of a Presby- 
terian church here in which I played the organ. He migrated to 
Philadelphia, but has recently been ‘‘ called” to St. John’s Church 
in this city. : 

Asa singularly appropriate little acknowledgment of his ad- 
vent the trustees have had the church painteda delicate pea 
green. Rev. Mr. Hemphill isa native of the North of Ireland. 
How touching! 

I heard a recent visitor to the service remark that the singing 
was spoiled by an attempt to lead the people’s vocal output with 
a “cornet—a scheme which is said to be quite successful in Ger- 
many. 

There is a fine Johnson organ in St. John’s, and there used to 
be a choir, but hard times affect churches as well as everything 
else, and call attention to the comparative cheapriess of cornets 
over choirs. 

The quartet paid part of the choir of Trinity Church has been 
relinquished until the new church edifice is ready for occupancy, 
and they are getting along with the volunteer chorus, pro tem. 
This arrangement reminds me of the invalid who, having been 
told by his physician that his ‘‘constitution” was all gone, 
proposed to worry along on his “ by-laws.” : 

Prof. J. H. Rosewald reappeared at the club the other day in 
a spoon tailed coat anda general air of having been away from 
the “ wild and woolly West ” long enough to enjoy getting home 
again. 

The young ladies’ orchestra will welcome him, and the Satur- 
day morning rehearsals will soon be resumed. 

The prospect is very good for the proposed ‘‘ Mid-winter Fair ” 
to open here in January, and naturally to fall heir to the cream of 
the Chicago exhibits. 

So certain do the people now feel that the fair will be held, 
that the question of music is already agitating those who deal in 
bands. The local maestros are naturally averse to having any 
wandering Gilmore's Sousas or Reeves come out here to agitate 
the sound waves, and I think it entirely unnecessary for them to 
come. Our own players and conductors are quite equal to all de- 
mands. Idon’tcare a straw for protective unions, but I believe 
in patronizing home talent, especially when it is quite as good as 
anybody's talent. ‘ 

The superb concerts at the Mechanic’s Fair by Casassa’s Band 
and the tri-weekly programs played by the band in the Golden 
Gate Park have taught San Franciscans that they need no help 
from abroad to furnish them all the musical pabulum of the 
highest sort they require. 

As this fair is to be undertaken at the expense of Californians, 





I hope Californians may be chosen to furnish its music as well as 
its dollars. There is a complete unanimity of enthusiasm re- 
garding this fair enterprise, and it promises to be a very delight- 
ful and interesting show. Though smaller than the Columbian 
Exhibition, it will far surpass it in beauty of location and cli- 
matic environment. The Golden Gate Park, to begin with, is 
one of the most delightful patches of ground on God's footstool. 
Now put a selected epitome of the World’s Fair exhibits into a 
few handsome buildings that can be explored with some degree 
of satisfaction before one’s nerves are exhausted, and you have 
an attraction worth going a long way to visit. Then imagine 
the balmy spring weather which we enjoy here in mid-winter ! 
Why, even that alone is worth the price of admission. And 
all this amid the abundance of California fruit and flowers, 
instead of in the foul, smoky atmosphere of Chicago! It will be 
the apotheosis of fairs! It would be dreadful, though, if it 
failed to apotheose after all! Henry M. Bosworth. 
- oo oe _ 


Tacoma News. 
Tacoma, July 31. 
omnes among the recent events may be men- 
tioned the ‘‘Remenyi” concert and the program given 
by the Tacoma Choral Society, Aoedean Society and Herbert 
Joy’s Chorus in Butterfield’s cantata ‘‘ Ruth.” 
Remenyi and his company presented the following : 


Votak Guat, Catt m6 eRe aoa os since ctw ta as bao dd concede os Gotze 
Miss Methot and Mr. Marshbank. 
Batitens -aclo, *TattenGae” BOG. ons. cceecmccsivccgesscee Bizet 
Mr. Marshbank. 
Viclir solo, Fatitasin “Otello oc cccciccvsadese.6. secs Ernst 


E. Remenyi. 
Soprano solo— 
SeMMMING SONGS. os ssiiescccciedcecstionsse Si sh REIS Viardot 
5 EPONA si so ici < ines Cislec dec nctcatietards da dis Tosti 


Violin solo— 


© OEE Fe Ne von 5.565 hb. 6nee' dow dasdane encodaest Chopin 
S FANN a 5 056 ohaeedicads pee i AE Rss eddie cs eeOe 


Piano solo— 


‘The Start” (Mountain journey)................ Scharwenka 
< Faset Hath! the Lave ss ccd eset Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Sage. 

Ensemble, “ Ave Maria’ 0.3 o06.is cscics sss Sods ciisoees Bach-Gounod 
Miss Methot, Miss Sage, Mr. Marshbank and Mr. Remenyi. 
Violin ale, Camticats «554¢n0p cot bs tEcigiinigewee tad d. civee Paganini 

E. Remenyi. 
Dred, “ Sine Boma ©... vavcicennnescdueesckpacicencapacnass Reinecke 


Miss Methot and Mr. Marshbank. 


The program of the second concert by the Aoedean Society is 
given below : 
“ Porty-gecond Paalm”. ...0cccccsenesienserssccceac Mendelssohn 
Solos—Mrs. Js Shumway Doolittle, Mrs. y 8 Vincent Browne, 
Miss Nell K. Claypool. 


PURGE SG cvacvet sacrarechctesetenateusesteceees .. Nicolai 
University Orchestra. 

Siig; wilh VAGINAS B05 oii SES) CSUR lal icin a eee ie eces Rode 

Mrs. J. Vincent Browne. 
8 Tings Fh COG si ars: e 4 aie 6st We DMUs dnbh ARGC eK ee wis Truhn 
Male chorus. 

Adagio and rondo from seventh concerto.......... ceeeeees Rode 
Mr. Chr. Oelschlagel. 

** Softly fall the shades of evening ”...........cccccescoce Hatton 

‘Where are you going to, my pretty maid”............ Caldicott 


ORE.” OUR, vc cc cenessticscnccerccasecce Rubinstein 
Organ, Mrs. M. E. Gates ; piano, Miss Pauline Bengel. 
mA WN as iad SIP UGS. CETTE Ci OT Ritter 
‘Heather Rose.......... Paisedes dvceweb eraser edad Hollender 


* InGamanatee * cin p Conve regi iedess seeds cévses ..... Rossini 
Solo by Mrs. J. Vincent Browne. 
The Tacoma Choral Society made its eleventh appearance un- 
der Mr. E. D. Crandall's direction in this program : 
‘‘ Rebekah ” (cantata with solos for } J 
soprano, tenor and basso)........ 
Soprano, Miss Grace Bradley ; tenor, Mr. E. D. Crandall ; basso, 
Mr. H. H. Joy. 


Barnby 


Contralto solo, ‘Storm and Sunshine”............. Dudley Buck 
Miss Rosa Rosin. 

a 0 ee ere Pee rrr eee 3occherini 

i Be ee eer re Weber 
Mr. C. E. Roberts. 

TE ee DURUM ocd c ccc pecdeceosaddensgaccuccese Randegger 
Miss Edith Sampson, Mr. H. 8. Griggs, Mr. G. C. Evans. 
“Lullaby of Life”... 0.0... cccsceccccescescecees ~ + Henry Leslie 
Chorus 
Male quartet, ‘‘ Lover’s Complaint ”...........6...eeeee Glanville 
Messrs. J. M. Runn, Paul W. Dakin, G. G. Chadler and Geo. W. 
Alexander. 

NOT nos nh neknaee dnhheas antniAeeeethatnentae Lefebre-Wely 
* Opieital March”... <cusnsssotestsnserdesestncvnvencese Roberts 
Mr. C. E. Roberts. 

UCUIEIE SUNUNCERE  §=CHRERID ss ccs dbsegececccie -csceccasocde Verdi 


Soprano, Miss Grace Bradley; tenor, Mr. J. M. Bunn ; basso, 
Mr. H. H. Joy. 
Chorus. 

The choir of the First Congregational Church, assisted by a 
picked chorus, gave Butterfield’s operatic cantata, ‘‘ Ruth,” last 
Monday evening. The following soloists appeared: Miss Grace 
Bradley, Mrs, John A. Shank, Mrs. Manly, Prof. E. D. Crandall, 
Herbert Griggs, J..M. Bunn, Guy Evans. Mr. H. H. Joy, con- 
ductor. 

The Tacoma Theatre will be closed for the next three weeks, 
opening August 16, with Newton Beers in “ Lost in London,” 
followed by ‘“‘ Aristocracy,” Henry Irving and other attractions. 

The Olympic Theatre stock company has disbanded for the 
season. 

A testimonial concert will be given to Bandmaster V. F. Marino 





at the Olympic Theatre next Wednesday. ‘The Ladies’ Musical 
Club, Mr. Rebagliati, violinist, Spanish Students’ Orchestra. 

Mr. E. D. Crandall, tenor, and others will assist. 

‘‘Tolanthe” will be given next month under Mr. Crandall’s 


direction. ALVAH G. SALMEN, 
_ ae - 

Music at the Profile House, White 
Mountains. 


HO has not heard of New Hampshire's Old Man 

of the Mountain—the guardian of the beautiful Franco 

nia Notch and of the thousands of visitors who frequent that 
magnificent hostelry, the Profile House ! 

Certainly the ‘‘ Old Man” must be an expert judge of musical 
talent, for to what variety of music has he not listened in the 
ages solong past! Perhaps he has heard the strange, weird songs 
of the Northmen or the war dance of some savage tribe as they 
circled a thousand feet below him and gazed awestruck at his 
sphinx-like countenance. Then as the tide of civilization at 
length penetrated the primeval wilderness, and throngs flocked 
hither, his ear became accustomed to 2 different class of musical 
sounds. Many college songs at night on the lake sung by care- 
less youth ; the sweet, clear bugle notes of jolly coaching parties 
awakening the sleeping echoes from the granite walls, or the 
measured rhythm of a waltz executed by skilled musicians in the 
roomy hotel parlors. 

Thus has the Old Man’s musical taste been so cultivated by 
nature and man for hundreds of years that discord is unbearable 
to his sensitive ear. 

This season the Profile House Orchestra has the well-earned 
reputation of being the best in the White Mountains. It is con- 
ducted by Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, a well-known member of Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Orchestra, and managed by Mr. Arthur B. Stock- 
bridge, of Hyde Park, Mass. Concerts are given in the rotunda 
of the hotel every week day afternoon, while the evening is de- 
voted to dancing in the parlors. 

The Sunday evening concerts are the principal feature of the 
musical week, and it 1s then that the talent of the orchestra is dis- 
played. Last Sunday evening witnessed the best concert for a 
The following is the program as rendered : 
J. Hoffmann, conductor. 

Sunday, August 6, at 8:30 P. M. 
Mastin, + Coronation incicaeesdwenacgsed sens 


number of seasons. 


. Meyerbe er 





Overture, ‘‘ La Muette de Portici”..............-- .-e- Auber 
Song, ‘‘ I Come to Thee for Rest ’’........ eescenens ... Pease 
Mrs. A. B. Stockbr 
‘* Adagietto and Carrilon " from “ Suite .. Bizet 
Violin solo- 
PSs CB sds wv cuxdscavdedents ; vue acaeeeneen Svendsen 


‘* Souvenir de Moscou” pyaknn ay Weiniawski 
Mr. Hoffmann 


+ Epes. 5 etic ed Addandes ..... Handel 


Mrs. Stockbridge, who was heard with so much pleasure last 
year, received a cordial welcome, and her song, ‘‘I come to thee 
for rest,” was sung with her usual good taste, her sympathetic 


voice being especially suited to her selection. Mr. Hoffmann’s 


numbers could not be otherwise than finely rendered, and it isa 
rare pleasure to listen to such artistic violin playing. The clos- 
ing number, Hindel’s celebrated ‘‘ Largo,” arranged by Mr. Hoff- 
mann for orchestra and piano, was another success of the evening 
and was grandly played, the audience demanding an encore. 

The members of this orchestra are: J. Hoffmann, first violin ; 
E. G. Bates, second violin; G. H. Morey, viola; E. C. Kivlan, 
clarionet; F. M. Blanchard, cornet; G. H. Wilder, flute; E. 
Golde, basso; A. B. Stockbridge, ‘cello. 

Prori_LeE House, August 7, 1893. Wma. S. KENNEY 


Erfurt. — The eighteenth Thuringian Siangerbund 
Festival took place at Erfurt in the middle of last month. 
There were present ninety-four societies, comprising 2,600 


singers. 





WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Fritz Scuusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 





Depot for England: Staniay, Lucas, Weser & Co., London. 





Publishers of ‘‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trace and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as scon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 








Announcenen. SS -_~___-—— 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 
HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpk’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,.—Evwin M. Suonerr, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con 
nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 
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stairs he finally reached the top and settled down to await 


Paderewski the Pianist. 
A FEW words with Mr. Paderewski have, on 


the occasion of this his latest visit to London, all the 
flavor of forbidden fruit, so surrounded has he been by the 
friends who flocked to make the most of his brief days 
among them, and so protected from all outsiders has he 
een by the kindly vigilance of his manager. 

When in London the great artist abjures the semi-pub- 

ity of hotel life, and invariably makes his home in the 
charmingly appointed rooms of the Erard building at 18 
Great Marlborough street. There he was visible for a 
moment the other day, but being already late for a re- 
hearsal, if one wished for a word or a look one must hasten 
in the direction of St. James's Hall, keeping as near his 
side as might be. 

‘Do you know why Paderewski is late this morning?” 
nquired a friend ofhis, laughing. ‘‘ He jumped out of bed 
and went for a moment to the piano before waiting to dress. 
And when he goes to the piano for a moment it always be- 
comes a question of an hour at the very least.” 

En route to St. James’ Hall, every flower girl, every 
match seller, and every crossing sweeper received from 
the hand of the musician such largesse of silver as her or 
his eye had probably never feasted upon at one and the 
same time 

‘‘It is always so with him,” whispered the friend once 
more. ‘‘He can never pass these people without giving 
them something, and always leaves the house with his 
pockets full of small silver for this special purpose. How- 
ever, that is a very insignificant item among his charities, 
which are large and numerous, though he would be extreme- 
ly annoyed if he heard me speaking on the subject. It is 
rather a sensitive theme with him, as he hates the thought 
of parading the good he does. He is the kindest hearted 
man in the world, and is positively unhappy if he finds him- 
self unable to relieve distress of any kind which comes to 
hisears. That must, in any event, have been ingrained in 
his nature, but the tendency to feel for the troubles of 
others no doubt was accentuated by his own early necessi- 
ties. He was poor in his Polish days, you know, and there 
is much romance woven in with the history of his short 
life, which hasn't yet reached thirty-two years.” 

‘* He married very early, did he not?” I asked, employing 
the subdued tone of my informant. 

‘* Yes, at twenty; and his wife, a lovely Polish girl, died 
a year later, leaving a son who is now about eleven and to 
whom Paderewski is passionately attached.” 

‘‘Where did Mr. Paderewski study?” I inquired, my 
eyes fixed upon the subject of our conversation, walking a 
few paces in advance, and gesticulating slightly as he ear- 
nestly delivered his views upon a certain composer to a 
friend. 

‘* He was a pupil of Leschetitzky, the husband of Madame 
Essipoff, in Vienna, going to Strasburg while still very 
young, and becoming a professor of music. Five years 
ago he made up his mind to try his fortune in Paris, where 
he was quite unknown to the public. Parisians, quick to 
appreciate new talent, became enthusiastic over him when 
he had played but a few times. He created a sensation, 
London, however, as a rule 
refuses to take geniuses for granted because they are the 
fashion in another country, you know ; and when Paderew- 
ski first appeared here he opened to a £10 house. To-day 
he can draw £1,000 pounds to one performance. Rather a 
jump, is it not, in little more than three years? He has re- 
turned from America with over £30,000; and, by the way, 
the audacious newspaper lies in regard to his private his- 
I wonder 


and was lauded to the skies. 


tory in that country were something appalling. 
he bore it as good naturedly as he did.” 

‘‘I heard that he was much annoyed over there by the 
fulsome admiration of society women,” I returned. 

‘“That annoyance was somewhat exaggerated,” replied 
Mr. Paderewski’s friend. ‘‘ A number of women did make 
themselves ridiculous, it is true, but it was a mistake to 
graft their foolishness on the honest admiration of sensible 
and artistic women. Speaking of all that, I once heard 
Paderewski quote Wagner's words: ‘ With women’s hearts 
it has always gone well with my art, and probably because 
amid prevailing vulgarity it is always most difficult for 
women to let their souls become roughly hardened.’ But we 
were speaking of Paderewski's son a moment ago. Perhaps 
you can get him to tell you something about the wonderful 
cure by a Parisian doctor of the little fellow, who has been 
an invalid since earliest infancy.” 

Mr. Paderewski, on whose white, artistic face and ruddy 
locks (cut comparatively short in these days) the morning 
sun was shining with a certain unearthly and radiant 
effect, was not averse to talking on the subject of his little 
son. The child had never been able to walk, it seemed, 
his legs being weak and bent outward, and though the best 
authorities in several countries had been applied to, no 
benefit had resulted from their remedies. 

Two years or more ago Mr. Paderewski himself began to 
be troubled with severe and almost disabling pain in his 
right arm, which doctors told him was caused by rheuma- 
tism. It became absolutely alarming at length, refusing to 
yield to any treatment, until, during a visit in Paris a year 
ago, a friend induced him to see a certain Dr. Pommerol, 





who had performed some extraordinary cures, notwith- 
standing the reputation he bore of being a ‘‘ quack.” 

‘* You have dislocated your arm, possibly, while playing. 
This is no rheumatism,” pronounced Doctor Pommerol, 
and promptly he began the process of rendering his distin- 
guished patient as well as ever he had been. This success 
gave Mr. Paderewski renewed hope for his son, and he de- 
scribed the baffling case to the so-called ‘* quack.” 

‘IT believe I can cure the child,” said Dr. Pommerol, 
‘* but I will not undertake to do so, nor examine the boy, 
without an advance payment of 10,000 frs.” 

This seemed an arrangement extraordinary indeed, but 
so great was Mr. Paderewski’s faith that he did not hesi- 
tate in agreeing to the terms proposed. The child was 
placed under Dr. Pommerol’s care, and at the expiration of 
several months was able to take a few steps, for the first 
time in his life. He can now walk, and, though he cannot 
even yet accomplish many steps at a time, the progress 
being made is wonderfully encouraging. 

‘‘A fortnight ago,” said Mr. Paderewski, ‘‘ when getting 
out of my victoria one afternoon in Paris I slipped and fell, 
the carriage wheels instantly running over my right hand 
between the fingers and wrist. I was alarmed lest I should 
not be able to keep my London engagement, and went at 
once to Dr. Pommerol, who had done me such good service 
before. He helped me immediately, and already my hand 
is practically well, though I feel it a little still in playing.” 

On Tuesday, June 20, the sole recital by Mr. Paderewski 
this season was given at St. James’ Hall, and fully a week 
before Mr. Daniel Meyer had found himself obliged to re- 
turn checks to many unfortunate ones who were already too 
late to obtain seats. A day later and the great artist was 
en route for Paris and Vienna, where (in the latter place) 
he promises himself to spend much time during the next 
two or three years in composition, giving concerts only 
when his brain needs time for the maturing of new ideas. 

By the time all this information had been received and 
absorbed St. James’ Hall was attained. 

As Mr. Paderewski entered the vestibule he was timidly 
approached by two ladies, evidently from the country. 
They were strangers to him and to his party, but he, as a 
matter of course; was well known to them. 

** Oh, Mr. Paderewski!” the elder exclaimed, ‘‘we have 
been waiting to see you, hoping so much_we might speak 
to you for one moment. We came into town to try and ob- 
tain seats for your concert on Tuesday, but we find that im- 
possible, and we are almost broken hearted, as my sister’s 
delicate head won’t permit her to go into the hot gallery. 
We were told you had a rehearsal to-day, and—oh ! would 
you let us hear it?” All this was spoken in a breath. 

Mr. Paderewski’s manager answered for him. ‘‘I am 
extremely sorry, ladies,” he courteously said, ‘‘ but it is nec- 
essary to adhere to our stringent rules against admitting 
strangers to rehearsals. We have had many such requests 
and I have even felt obliged to refuse personal friends.” 

The two ladies were about to go meekiy away with pathet- 
ically disappointed faces, when Mr. Paderewski took com- 
passion on them. 

‘*It is too bad that you should have come to town for 
nothing,” he said in his pleasant voice, with its delightful 
foreign accent, and then, with an apologetic little glance 
and shrug directed toward his manager, ‘‘ But come, ladies, 
you shall go in with me.” 

I feel sure that when the delighted pair have grown old 
they will still delight in repeating this incident to another 
generation.—A. L. in London ‘‘ Sketch.” 


A Great Cat Organ. 
HERE is a taie known as “ The Legend of 
the Organ Builder.” Thehero builds an organ for a 
deity’s temple so wonderful that it plays itself. All the 
people had to do wasto go in and sit down; look on—and 
the organ did the rest. But now an old German hasa plan 
by which he proposes to produce an organ that for oddity 
of conception and originality of design beats anything ever 
constructed in the music line. 

He is given to great study and research, and for many 
years taught ‘the manufacture of musical instruments in 
Germany. 

For some time he has lived in a garret on the East Side 
of town. Recently strange noises have been heard by 
people in the vicinity. Some thought they were ghosts and 
that the building was haunted ; others that a company of 
spiritualists were about the place holding séances, and the 
sounds came from the departed ghosts of Sitting Bull and 
his warriors. 

One day a cat was seen descending from away up near 
the fourth story of the building. As no reason could be 
assigned, many thought it was a spirit materialized. 
Once a dozen or more cats came rushing from the front 
door. It was just at dark and the colored porter was sweep- 
ing out the halls. The fact that the cats were all black, 
and that to his knowledge no one in the building kept cats, 
seemed ominous. The negro made his exit neck and neck 
with the last cat, and he never came back. 

A “Journal” reporter decided to investigate. Waiting 
till dark, when the noises were said to be heard, he cautious- 
ly entered the suspected house. Going up the rickety 





events. Pretty soon he heard a low and mournful wail. 
Gradually it increased till the air was vibrated in a manner 
that made his hair stand on end. Then the weird strains 
gradually faded away. 

Suddenly the Arch Fiend again struck his lyre, this time 
more slowly, and there really seemed to be some tune at- 
tached, it actually sounding like ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Then it drifted into Wagner and symphonies of a wild 
and weird nature made long trips in the atmosphere. 

It must be mortal; no one from the next world would 
ever come here to play Wagner in a garret. 

Finally a ray of light was distinguishable, evidently from 
a keyhole at the end of the hall. The scribe determined 
toknock. Advancing, he rapped loudly thrice—the strange 
melody ceased ; another tap on the door, and from within a 
voice exclaimed : 

‘* Who vas dose ?” 

‘* Open the door !” 

‘Vat you vant?” 

The reporter hazarded a shot and said he wanted to see 
the machine. This time the door was cautiously opened 
and a queer figure demanded : 

‘*Who told you I got a machine?” 

After some parleying the reporter was admitted. The 
room was fairly goodsized, low ceiling, windows heavily 
curtained and lighted by tallow candles. 

Suddenly a row of lights like phosphorous became visible 
at the other end of the room. 

‘*That’s my machine,” said the inventor, as he pointed 
to it. 

Crossing the floor he drew back an immense portiére, and 
it was then the reporter beheld the strangest sight his eyes 
had ever looked on. 

The old man, with white flowing hair and clad in the cos- 
tume of a century ago, and except for a sort of cruel look 
about his deep set eyes and ashy face, with almost a patri- 
archial mien, sat grinding out tunes from an organ made of 
cats. 

After rendering several selections from Beethoven the in- 
ventor left his infernal machine, and, rumaging around in 
a corner, got out a jug of beer and some cheese. Then he 
turned a pint or so of milk into a little trough running 
through the organ for the cats. Just here he said he never 
let the cats out of the organ after he got them in. He did 
once, but they all seemed to have a grudge against him, 
and nearly tore all his clothes off by a general assault. 

His arrangement is very simple—a large case like a 
church organ ; in this a row of stalls or boxes ; in each box 
a pin sticking up through the bottom ; this connecting with 
the keyboard, so that when the cats were in their apart- 
ments and he wanted a tune all he had to do was to touch 
the keys. 

It has taken him a long time to get the scale of cats, but 
he finally succeeded. He is trying further to get some of 
the more advanced to sing in concert outside of the organ. 
—New York ‘* Journal.” 


A New Opera.—A new four-act opera, ‘* Narciss 
Rameau,” by Julius Stern, has been accepted for pertorm- 
ance at the Frankfort-on-Main Opera House. 


Switzerland.—It is estimated that 35,800 visitors 
came to Basel for the late Swiss Music Festival.—In the 
festival at Zurich, July 16, seventeen societies and 450 
voices participated. 


A New Symphony.—At a symphony concert at 
Diisseldorf a new symphonic poem for orchestra, by H. 
Willemsen, was lately produced. Its title is ‘‘On the St. 
Gothard,” and it has a fantastic and somewhat far fetched 
program. 

Otto Lohse.—Mr. Otto Lohse, of the Riga Stadt 
Theatre, has been appointed to the post of first conductor 
at the Hamburg Stadt Theatre, which is in many respects 
the foremost stage in Germany, more important novelties 
having been produced there in recent years for the first 
time than perhaps at any other similar institution. Mr. 
Lohse is a pupil of Professors Wiillner, Rieschbieter and 
Griitzmacher, and was formerly a violoncello player at the 
Dresden Opera. 
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Theodore Thomas and Sousa. 
Z CHICAGO, August 4, 1893. 
To the Editor of the Chicago ** Herald :” 

DEAR S1r—In an article regarding the World's Fair 
music the ‘‘ Herald ” of this morning says: 

The one musical success of the World’s Fair was made by 
this (Sousa’s) band. That Thomas should have engaged it 
for the entire period of the faireveryone knows. One blast 
from Sousa’s band would be worth more to the exposition 
than all the music the Thomas-Liesegang Band trust could 
furnish in a year. 

In this you do Mr. Thomas a great injustice. Even sup- 
posing that the value to the Exposition of Sousa’s Band 
were not so obviously exaggerated, to Mr. Thomas is due 
the first and continuous public acknowledgment of the 
merit of Sousa’s Band. He selected it as the only outside 
band to participate with, and to be incorporated into, his 
orchestra in the dedication ceremonies of the World’s Fair 
in October last, and as soon as the Exposition put it in his 
power to do so he tendered Mr. Sousa an engagement for 
the entire World’s Fair season of six months. This tender 
would gladly have been accepted but for the fact that the 
band had already contracted to play at Manhattan Beach, 
at the St. Louis Exposition, and upon a concert tour, cover- 
ing four months of the Exposition season, and it was com- 
pelled to leave the World’s Fair grounds for the fulfillment 
of these engagements the latter part of June. 

The only further time the band could possibly have given 
the World’s Fair includes the dates between October 21 
and the close of the Fair. Ifthe band is not engaged for 
this—the only time at its disposal—I have reason to be- 
lieve that the financial exigencies of the Exposition con- 
stitute the only stumbling block. Mr. Thomas has in many 
ways shown himself the generous friend of Mr. Sousa, both 
as a man and as a musician; and Mr. Thomas has no 
greater friend or more ardent admirer than John Philip 
Sousa. 

Iam sure you will do Mr. Thomas and Mr. Sousa both 
the justice of inserting this prompt correction of your error. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. Biake_y, Manager Sousa’s Band. 
—Chicago ‘* Herald.” 








A Protest from Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, Md., August 12, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

N your issue of August 2 you mention my 
| name among other Maryland composers in a letter from 
Miss May Garrettson Evans. I would like to have cor- 
rected two mistakes in said letter. It gives my birth in 
1808 ; it should be 1818. It also says that Mr. Zemelenyi 
was the first lecturer and director of concerts at the Pea- 
body Institute; he was the first lecturer, but I directed 
the first concerts and was engaged for two years for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Zemelenyi directed an occasional concert ; I directed 
several concerts before any lecture was given. I will also 
add that the chairman of the music committee, Mr. Chas. J. 
M. Eaton, offered me the position of director of the con- 
servatory if I would lecture ; to lecture was not my forte, 
and I declined. I was then asked to name some one for the 
position, and I named Mr. Southard, who was appointed at 
my recommendation. Mr. S. proved a better lecturer than 
director, although he did tolerably well with the orchestra ; 
at least he did not blunder as badly as the present director 
when in the long six-eight movement of Beethoven's Pas- 
torale Symphony he beat four equal beats all through that 
long movement. 

This will probably be denied by some of his ignorant 
worshipers here ; it can be proven by many who are yet 
living ; I saw the blunder myself, as did many others. It 
was criticised severely in the Baltimore ‘‘ American” the 
next morning, where it can be seen by those who desire. I 
asked several members of the orchestra how they made 
out to play six-eight time whilst he was beating common 
time, four distinct beats, and the universal answer was, 
‘‘ We didn't look at him.” They knew the symphony ; they 

-had played it under my direction. 

Confidentially, the Peabody Institute is a humbug and 
should be exposed. You have occasionally given that insti- 
tution a rap on the fingers. Our papers here are afraid to 
say anything about their mean doings for fear of losing a 
little adyertising. Respectfully, 

Jas. M. Deerms, 801 Hollins street. 








He Will Not Return —The celebrated violoncello vir 
tuoso Anton Hekking will not return to this country next 
season. His place has not yet been filled in the Symphony 
Orchestra. ; 

Rosa Linde.—Rosa Linde, the American contralto and 
the prima donna of the Heri Marteau Concert Company, 
has just been engaged as the leading contralto of the 
Worcester, Mass,, Festival in September. 


Wir ias lady teacher of music (pupil of Moszkow- 

ski), who has spent some time in Germany, is prepar- 
ing to take a limited number of young ladies abroad for a 
musical winter in Berlin. An unusual opportunity for cul- 
ture in music and German. Address ‘ Berlin,” care Tue 


Musicat Courier, 19 Union square, New York. 





Mr. Goodrich Makes a Correction. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


N the disquisition entitled “Supposed Physical 


Basis of Harmony,” which appeared in your issue of | 


August 9, there is an error of the types which I beg to cor- 
rect. It is in relation to the overtones, Ex. 5. The 
sentence should read: ‘‘ Generator, producing a series of 
partial tones above.” 

As my article is of a discursive (not to say disputatious) 
character, I desire to be as accurate as may be. 

Farther on Mr. Klauser’s name is misspelled ; but that is 
an error which corrects itself. My chirography is so unlike 
the Spencerian copy furnished me while a boy that I freely 
forgive your compositor this slight transgression. 

Truly yours, A. J. Goopricu. 


Foreign Items. 

Max Bruch,.—While in London Dr. Max Bruch was 
tendered receptions by Sebastian B. Schlesinger, Mr. Lud- 
wig Mond, the German €lub and others. Dr. Bruch has 
been appointed professor of composition at the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Berlin. 

Mrs. Falcon.—The Paris ‘‘ Figaro” announces that 
Mrs. Falcon is slowly recovering from an attack of cerebral 
congestion. She was the original ‘‘ Alice” in ‘‘ Robert le 
Diable,” in which part she made her début nearly sixty-one 
years ago. She was also the original ‘‘ Valentine” in the 
‘‘ Huguenots.” She lost her voice while singing in ‘‘ La 
Juive” in 1837, since when she has devoted herself to 
teaching. 

Suicide of a Violinist.—Ignazio Erdelyi, who was 
styled the Primate of the Gypsies, shot himself lately at 
Buda-Pesth. He first appeared as a violinist in his eleventh 
year, and made a very successful tour through Europe and 
the United States a few years later. Since then he lived 
on the fortune he had acquired making only occasional ap- 
pearances at private or state concerts. He was a victim to 
the morphine habit. 

The Burmeisters.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bur- 
meister are residing at present at Coye, Oise, France, a 
beautiful spot near Paris. Mr. Burmeister’s symphony is 
about to be published by Ries & Erler of Berlin, and the 
score will be ready in September. During that month Mr. 
and Mrs. Burmeister will return to America to resume their 
residence in Baltimore. Both of them will concertize ex- 
tensively next season. 

The London Guild of Minstrels.—lIt is prob- 
able that to many persons the very existence of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians was unknown until the other day, 
when they read of the presentation to the Prince of Wales 
of the first gold medal ever presented by the Guild. Yet 
the Musicians’ Company is one of the oldest in the city. It 
was established in 1472, during the reign of Edward IV., and 
was instituted as a perpetual guild or fraternity and sister- 
hood of minstrels—a ‘‘ minstrel” being a musician qualified 
to sing or playin public. One of its duties was to control all 
‘* pretenders to minstrelsy,” and see that they qualified 
themselves for their profession, and its power extended over 
all parts of the kingdom except the Palatinate of Chester. 
Every minstrel had to join it, the entrance fee being 3s. and 
4d. The first ‘‘master” was Walter Halliday, and the 
court consisted of John Cliff, Robert Marshall, Thomas 
Grene, Thomas Calthorn, William Christian and William 
Eynesham, all musicians in the service of the king, and 
previously in.that of his predecessor, Henry VI. In 
the reign of Charles I. the powers of the company were re- 
stricted to the city of London, but its power to control 
musicians has long ago lapsed. Within the last twenty 
years, however, the Worshipful Company of Musicians has 
shown signs of life, and is yet likely to do much good in 
advancing the art to which it owes its being. 

Death of a Composer.—tThe death is announced 
of Jean Charles Alfred Deléhelle. Born in 1826 a pupil of 
A. Adam, he gained the Grand Prize for musical composition 
in 1851 with his cantata ‘‘Le Prisonnier.” In 1859 he pro- 
duced at the Bouffes Parisiens,an operetta ‘‘ L’ Iled’Amour”; 
in 1873 he came again before the public with a two act opera 
comique at the Athénée, entitled ‘‘ Monsieur Polichinelle” ; 
in 1883 he gave at the Theatre Royal at The Hague an 
opera comique in three acts, ‘‘ Don Spacento.” He was 
proud and modest, and regarded as humiliating the methods 
a composer has too often to adopt if he wishes to see his 
works on the stage. 

The First Violin Maker.—According to the lat- 
test researches Gasparo di Salo was not the first maker of 
violins. The honor is now given to Kaspar Tieffenbrucker, 
who translated his name into Gaspard Duiffoproucart. 
His oldest violin is of the date 1510, and was made for 
Francis I. of France, and is now in the Niederheitmann 
collection at Aix la Chapelle ; the second, 1511, is also in 
that city, and has on the back an oil painting, conjectured 
to be by Leonardo da Vinci. The third, 1514, is in the posses- 
sion of Professor Francalucci, of Bologna ; the fourth, 1515, 
owned by Channot, the London maker, has the neck term- 
inated by a head of Triboulet ; the fifth, 1517, is in the 
hands of an old musician at the Cathedral of Aix la 
Chapelle ; the sixth, the property of Prince Nikolas Yous- 


’ 





cart, bononiensis Anno, 15—.” 
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Consideration for Thirsty Souls.—In the pro- 
gram of a concert lately given in London the audience 
were told that between the parts there would be an ‘‘ inter- 
val of several minutes,” and then followed a unique direc- 
tion: ‘‘ Visitors from a distance, unacquainted with the 
locality, requiring refreshments during the interval, are 
advised to go to the first-class house, the ‘ Little Driver ’- 
Proprietor, Mr. Good ; down the stairs, turn to the right, 
next door to the Bow Railway Station, half a minute's 


walk.” On the next page visitors from 


Richmond and ad- 


jacent regions were informed that they should leave the 
hall precisely at 10:15 ‘‘ to catch the last train.” 





NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any 
of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of thirteen years 


appeared in this paper, and their e 


universally commented upon. We 
merous orders for electrotypes of the 
the subjoined list for the purpose 
selection. 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua 


Ida Klein Lucca 

Sembrich Ivan E Morawski 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler 
Scalchi Costanza Donita 
Gonzalo Nufiez Carl Reinecke 

Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel 
Etelka Gerster Johann Sebastian Bach 
Nordica Peter Tschaikowsky 
Josephine Yorke Jules Perotti—2 

W C Carl Adolph M Foerster 


Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 


&mma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 


Materna Pietro Mascagni 
Albani Richard Wagner 
Emily Winant Theodore Thomas 
Lena Little Dr. Damrosch 
Murio-Celli Campanini 


Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 


James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W Everest 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
élie de Lussan 
Antonio Mielke 


7a. i 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 


Anna Bulkeley-Hills Del Puente 
Charles M Schmitz oseff, 

Friedrich von Flotow Julia Rivé-King 
Franz Lachner Hope Glenn 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 


Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

EM Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Edd 


Mr & Mrs C iarke Ovide Musin—2 
Fannie Bloomfield Theodore Habelman 
> E Jacobsonn Edouard de Reszké 


Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinder 


C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard ae 
Adolf Henseit 
Eugen d’ Albert 


Lilli Lehmann Emil Liebling 

Franz Kneisel , Van Zandt 

Leandro Campanari W Edward Heimendahi 
Blanche Stone Barton SG Pratt 


Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 
Albert M Bagby 


Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
Henry Schradieck 


John F Rhodes W Waugh Lauder 
Wilhelm Gericke Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Frank Taft Mendelssohn 


Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyliested 


C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 


Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Kdwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 


Ch M Widor Gustav Hinrichs 
Rafael Diaz-Albertini Xaver Scharwenka 
Otto Roth Heinrich Boetel 


W E Haslam 
Carl E Martin 
Jennie Dutten 
Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 


Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid Louis Svecenski 
Emil Fischer Henry Holden Huss 
Merrill Hopkinson, M D Neally Stevens 


E S Bonelli Dyas Flanagan 
Paderewski Adele Le Claire 
Stavenhagen Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 


Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 


Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 


Carl Schroeder Victor Herbert 
John Lund Martin Roeder 
Edmund C Stanton Joachim Raff 
Heinrich Gudehus Felix Mott! 
Charlotte Huhn Augusta Ohrstrim 
Wm H Rieger Mamie Kunkel 
Rosa Linde Dr F Ziegfeld 


C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 

Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 

Anton Seidl S C 
Theodore Thomas S C 
Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz $C 
Joseph Joachim S C 
Pauline V Garcia S C 
Rudolf Gott 


Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 

John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski 

Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 
Glose Family 

DSW Reeves 

Verdi 


have 


Jollowing named 


address on receipt 


these pictur es have 


xcellence has been 


received nu- 
same, and publish 


of facilitating a 


The letters S. C. signify single column width. 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs Johnstone- Bishop 
Max Bruch 
L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S B Mills 
E M Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C A Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr S N Penfield 
F W Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel! Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 
F X Arens 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 

del 
Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt i 
Henry Duzensi b 
Emma Juch fl 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 
Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James owe 
George H Chickering 
John © Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
Mr and Mrs Nikisct 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 
Frank Taft 
Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni $ C 
Frida DeGeble- Ashforth 
Theodora Pfafflin S C 
Caroline Ostberg 
Marie Groebl 
Edgar Tinel S C 
Emilio Belari 


Frederick Smetana S C Emilia Benie de Serrano Carlos A Serrano 


Charlotte Walker 
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T is within the range of possibility that Frederick 
| Steinert, now at Worcester, may join the Spring- 
field Steinert house, relinquishing his Worcester busi- 
ness. Negotiations have not yet been concluded. 
F, Steinert is not a member of the M. Steinert & Sons 
corporation 

s+ 
T JAZLETON BROTHERS are not making any seri- 
| ous complaints such as are heard from many 
firms regarding trade. This house has always pur- 
sued a conservative, safe system, and will continue 
similar methods under the management of Mr. Samuel 
C. Hazelton, who now controls the destinies of the firm. 

“9 

URDEN & COUCH, of Cleveland, Ohio, are lumber 

B dealers who have attained prestige in the piano 
manufacturing trade, and who are doing a remuner- 
ative trade in supplying the firms with case lumber of 
various descriptions. Their specialty, which is kiln 
dried chestnut, has been adopted by many of the 
progressive piano makers, who have learned by ex- 
perience what excellent service this wood renders. 

or 

HIS is an inspiring spectacle, this preaching of 

T morality by Clambake to the Weber house. It 
reminds us of the Catonian essay that appeared in 
one of Clambake’s defunct papers, Mr. Scanlan at 
that time being the victim. Rather funny, is it not, 


to see men who have never succeeded in any pursuit 





becoming public censors of institutions and individ- 
uals who would not give them employment if they 
were out of job? What possible use could the Weber 
house or Mr. Scanlan make of Clambake? Real 


funny, isn’t it? 
C DIECKMANN, of Decker Brothers, has gone on 

» a Western trip, which will combine business 
and pleasure. 

Mr. Dieckmann will stop. sometime in Chicago, 
giving his attention to the World’s Fair. Before re- 
turning home other points will be visited in the in- 
terest of the Decker Brothers pianos. 


a ad 


= 





M. BRAINARD, of the H. M. Brainard Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, was here and in Boston 
last week on important matters relating to his house. 
The particular adjustment of affairs that took place | 
was of a private nature and was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and is of no concern to the public. 
there are any skeptically inclined regarding 
who are reluctant in admitting that any deviation | 
from the lines which now generally prevail is other 
the warerooms of the Schubert Piano Company, 29 
East Fourteenth street, and listen to the tone of a 
provement, the ‘‘triple bearing bridge.” It will | 
destroy that old adage that there is ‘nothing new | 


between his company and the firms it is dealing with 
+. 
F 
modern improvements in piano construction, or | 
than an innovation, we should advise them to call at 
Schubert piano containing Peter Duffy’s latest im- 
under the sun.” 


= 

T might prove interesting reading to get holdof a let- 

ter written, we believe, last year by Charles Kunkel | 
to Chickering & Sons in reference toa judgeship at | 
the Columbian Exposition. The usefulness of pian- 
ists was alluded to, and it may appear as if vague sug- | 
gestions were made in regard to a very valuable 
award. The letter should be published for Kunkel’s 
sake. 


“r- 


HANCELLOR McGILL has removed Charles D. 
Phelps, temporary receiver for the Huner Piano 
Company, and appointed as a permanent receiver 
Chauncey Parker, of Newark, N. J., who will proceed 
at once to wind up the affairs of the company. 

Mr. Huner has been particularly unfortunate in his 
piano manufacturing ventures. While a clever me- 
chanic and an industrious worker, he seems to lack 
the managerial ability successfully to conduct a 
business for himself. 

or 

E know of a magnificent opportunity for a 
W ‘(live piano and organ man in a small city in 
New York State, where an old established, solid and 
remunerative piano and organ business can be se- 
cured and such arrangements be made as to give the 
purchaser unequalled credit opportunities. The busi- 
ness itself is prosperous, but will be sold for personal 
reasons entirely distinct from trade conditions. Men 
who have no records or recommendation need not ap- 
ply. Those who know that negotiations with them 
would be opened can apply to the trade department 


of this paper. 
N indication of the times in Rhode Island is 
shown in the following advertisement that came 
to our view at Providence last week : 


=r 


BUY NOW. 
Savincs BANK Books TAKEN IN PAYMENT. 
Herbert L. Eddy, 


Pianos and Organs, &c., &c. 


A 90 days’ notice is required in Rhode Island be- 
fore money can be drawn from the savings banks. 
The scheme is good. This same plan was followed 
years ago by Jordan, Marsh & Co., the great Boston 





dry goods house. 


MILE KLABER, the vice-president and general 
manager of the Automaton Piano Company, met 
with a serious accident on Sunday last. As he was 
driving from the ferry on Staten Island to his home, 
the horse became frightened and bolted, throwing 
Mr. Klaber from the carriage. It was thought at first 
that the accident would prove fatal, as concussion of 
the brain was feared, but later it was found that be- 
yond severe bruises there was no further damage. 
Mr. Klaber will be out in a few days. 





LESS THAN 400. 


> 





SYSTEM of gross and unmitigated swindling 

has been in progress in this country, of which 
the piano and organ manufacturers are the victims. 
Men conducting music trade papers are obtaining 
money under false pretenses, and are engaged in 
schemes that help to maintain them with funds paid 
them by piano and organ manufacturers, who are 
under the impression that they are receiving value. 

The music trade press of this country, leaving aside 
THE MusSICAL CouRIER, is receiving about $100,000 a 
year from manufacturers of musical instruments. 
We propose to prove that this amount is nearly all 
wasted. Most of those papers are duplicates of each 
other, and most of them publish editions running 
from 300 to 600 copies. They are receiving advertis- 
ing patronage under a false plea, the advertisers be- 
lieving that those papers issue from 1,000 to 5,000 
copies per edition. This is all wrong, and this paper 
is going to do its utmost from now on to stop this 
$100,000 waste. Our patrons need our protection ; 
that is one reason for our existence. This swindling 
system must cease. 

Last week we again disclosed the small paid cir- 
culation of the ‘‘Art Journal,” a paper published at 
an expense of about $150 a week which reaches its 
advertisers and about 300 readers 

This week we re-iterate the charge and add to it an 

Affidavit. 

Mr. Jas. E.Van Horne does solemnly swear that while 
on the staff of “* Presto,” a music trade paper published 
in Chicago, he on several occasions gave the order for 
the edition to the printer, and as he recetved the paper 
frequently counted the printed copies. He has also 
examined the paid list, and once addressedwrappers from 
the same. Excepting on special occasions, up to Febru- 
ary last, the circulation of *‘ Presto” was never more 
than 1,000 copies weekly, while the patd list did not ex- 
ceed yoo copies weekly. The actual paid circulation ts 


less than foo coptes weekly. 


Jas. E. Van Horne. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this r2th day of 
August, A. D., 1893. 
ADAM SCHNEIDER, 


[SEaL.] Notary Public. 


“Presto” is about the same kind of a humbug as 
the ‘‘ Art Journal.” We believe it is about time to put 
a stop to thisnonsense. The time is now ripe to get 
to the bottom of this music trade system of robbery. 

A practical plan is suggested. The manufacturers 
can readily arrange among themselves to appoint a 
committee of five to investigate the whole music 
trade press. This committee could be made up of 
one New York, one Boston, one Chicago, one South 
of New York and one Inter-Urban manufacturer. 
Sub-committees of from one to three members could 
be appointed to investigate the music trade papers 
nearest to them. The details could readily be ar- 
ranged. 

We learn that ‘‘ Presto” has been engaged in doc- 
toring its books during the past few weeks, ever since 
this exposé has been threatened ; but that offers no 
escape. The official documents cannot be altered. 
Let this reform movement be started now; now is 


the time. 
CIRCULATION. 


Less than 300 


“Art Journal ” 
400 


’ “e se 


‘* Presto’ ? ‘ ‘ 
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_«GHASE BROS, PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
i 5 aces PO ds arin ngs pu ik ais ete: etn 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth yn New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? °*e8ce.sree=™ 
END FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. ee ee 


ave YoUseen THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





























The Music Trade and Profession are invited to nine and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


orm, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 


Fiano Manufacturers. {90 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will “TI BURN, NN. al A T H O U S A N D ad U N E S. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
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plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
=> PIANOS. 


music box instead of a cylinder playing from 





one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 
plates as shown herewith. 





These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 
Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 

Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


Valuable Improvements than all others. ‘ 


ae CS > The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. | 


have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 


= melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 


as-= 


We are headquarters for the trade and are 


EASTERN FACTORY : WESTERN FAcTory: prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO, | iedid:iee Caniieann atu Wetes Wet. 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts..| The SAN oa MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CoO., 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. | 212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





with all the latest improvements. 
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PIANISTS DAMNING PIANOS. 


> 
N° instrument 
poor] ider tl 


Chere no instrument that requires more careful 
not excepting the violin. This thing being true, 


manufactured shows up so 


1e hands of a bad performer as the 


manufacturers pay so little attention to those they 

show piano in Section I? 
At certain of the booths good players are in attendance, 
nd their 
aiid mel 


At 


hideous with bungling work. 


who listen other booths 


At in 


of refinement can be seen emerging from 


all hours 


e day peopl 
section with fingers in their ears to keep out the awful 
How 


; treatment of the 


1 S¢ 


nuch good can a manufacturer expect from 


public ? How much harm can readily 


When a piano is well played, people are delicate about 
getting the name of the maker until the performer is 


1 ask a thousand questions and the player 
ty toimpress them with the name of the 


onstruction, enumerating ‘‘ specific points 


excellence,” and the artistic and com- 


its standing in 


ument is badly played, people hurriedly 


rlance at the name and rush away telling friends ‘* Did you 
ir that awful—piano? My, but it must be a badmake! If 
that is the best they can produce, I want none of them.” 


The people blame the manufacturer when the fault lies 


th the performer, who should be a fine pianist and able 


to show up all sides of the instrument. It is false economy 
to employ any one else. It is doing a positive harm to the 
piano business and to the maker whose instrument is thus 


‘ ] 
abused 


The Passing of Thomas. 

Theodore Thomas’ resignation as director of music at 
the World's Colum! 
lay evening 


Not only was Mr 


ian Exposition was accepted last Thurs- 


Thomas dropped quickly, but his or- 
chestra was entirely disbanded, the principle being recog- 
zed that there was no use in having an orchestra without 
The members have since engaged legal advice 
to ascertain whether they can secure a fulfillment of the 
the World's Fair term. 

mismanaged by Valet-de-chump 
MusIcAL 


ontract to the end of 
entire scheme, 
has come to disastrous failure, as Tur 
CouRIEI licted. 

Thed 
It was not expected of them, but we give them credit never- 


prec 
pt 


irectors in doing this work have shown a little sense, 
theless 
In disposing of Mr. Thomas, the passed they following 


resolution 


epting the resignation of Theodore Thomas 
World's ¢ 
unmindful of the great work he has per- 
and the committee deeply regret 


Resolved, That in ac 


‘ 1 al director of the 


olumbian Exposition, the ex- 


r t ommittee is not 


n the service of high music, 


conditions make it necessary for the Exposition 


valuable services, and it appreciates the kind 





unsel and such aid as he may be able to give the ad- 
the 


future 


Let 


Thomas 


us hope thatin his coming effectual retirement Mr. 
may find that peace that has been denied him 
throughot 


it his professional career. 


The Fizzle Directory. 


rhe Official Directory and Blue Book of the Exposition 
is as incomplete as the Fair itself. Perhaps publisher Mr. 
W. B, Conkey is a a believer in the eternal fitness of things 
and could not reconcile a complete directory with an in- 
complete Fair. Perhaps the gentleman believes that ‘‘ what 
is worth doing is worth doing well,” and has endeavored 
to make the directory as thorough and complete as the state 
If this is a fact, and all of Mr. Con- 
key’s transactions in the past have been on thorough lines, 
the general public who buy the book must look to Editor 
Major Moses Promissory Handy, and charge to his account 
sins of omission and commission noticeable in 


of the Fair will allow 


the numerous 


the book. 


Two editions of the work have now been issued, but there 
In a work of this kind nothing but 


is no improvement. 


work always makes a decided impression on those | 
careless amateurs make the | 


G3 - CHICcAG9. USA 


os 


thoroughness can be at all satisfactory, and failing in that 
no lesser condition can be an improvement. 

You can read the book from cover to cover and only find 
the exhibits of France in two departments—electricity and 
fine arts. 

This is surprising and disappointing to those who have 
seen the fine display of France in the Manufactures Build- 
ing, certainly one of the finest in that structure. No men- 
tion of France in the Mining Building is made in the cata- 
logue ; in the Transportation Building report where France 
has some of the handsomest locomotives and passenger 
coaches besides models of steamboats, &c., no mention is 


made. Inthe Liberal Arts where the school exhibit is one 


| of the finest in the gallery, France does not come in for a 


| line, and so it goes all through the book. 





France is ignored 
and unjustly so. 

The same stricture holds true of Russia, which is only 
catalogued in two departments—Fine Arts and the Woman’s 
Building. The beautiful Russian pianos are utterly ignored 
in every part of the catalogue. 

Did time permit and space allow a citation of these sins 
of omission would require so much type svtting that our 
compdsitors would be able to dabble in huge grain corners 
on the Board of Trade. And should we try to speak of the 
mistakes and sins of commission,we would require the whole 
stock of several paper mills to print this issue. 

Major Moses Pluto Handy may be a good disseminator 
of news, but he seems to have failed most miserably as an 
editor. 

Another Automaton Victory. 

To descend to petty meanness is the surest sign of a 
small and insipid mind. When the notice from the Depart- 
ment of Admissions regarding the stamping of all term 
passes on or before August 1 was published, Mr. Frederick 
R. Young, representing the Automaton Piano Company, 
applied to Dr. Peabody for a certificate entitling him to 
continuation of his pass. The doctor peremptorily refused. 
Mr. Young asked why, and it is alleged was dismissed with 
the following words: 

“ You are only here on the order of the court. You have remained 
here at their demand. Now go and see if they can give you a pass. 
You must apply to them for admission.” 

It will be remembered the Automaton piano people had 
trouble with Dr. Peabody and were ordered off the ground, 
the courts, however, serving an injunction on the Exposi- 
tion Company restraining them from putting the exhibit 
out of the park. 

Mr. Young took the matter to the attorneys of this com- 
pany and they began correspondence with Dr. Peabody. 
That gentleman was given to understand that refusing the 
ticket’s continuance amounted to contempt of court, and 
that he would be summoned to answer for it every day that 
Mr. Young was refused admittance to the grounds. As to 
appear every day in some distant part of the city would 
cause the worthy doctor a great loss of time, to say nothing 
of inconvenience, he issued the certificate to Mr. Young 
and his pass was stamped instanter. 

Dr. Peabody was doubtless acting under orders. 


Ridiculous, 

John Boyd Thacher was criticised in a series of resolutions and 
speeches by the National Piano Tuners’ Association last night at 
Kimball Hall. Thetuners had asked for representation on the jury 
of awards, and were supported by the piano exhibitors in the re- 
quest. They sent inthe names of John Fea, of New York, and Clif- 
ford Chickering, of New York. Mr. Thacher refused to make the 
appointments, and held no further communication with the associa- 
tion.—Chicago “Tribune.” 

In the first place the Tuners’ Association killed their plan 
when they sent in two names. The chairman of the 
executive committee on awards, Mr. John Boyd Thacher, 
counted Mr. Fea’s indorsement as neutralizing Mr. Clifford 
Chickering’s and naturally did not give either serious at- 
tention. And inthe second place the appointment of a 
representative of the tuning fraternity would be against his 
known theory that no man should examine goods who had 
any leaning to any particular make. If thereis a class of 
men hidebound in favor of manufacturers under whom 
they served their apprenticeship it is the tuners. Naturally 
those gentlemen are in the main mechanics and do not 
readily see in their true light greater improvements. How- 
ever, had the tuners agreed upon one man they might, in 
view of the abandonment of the one judge plan, have suc- 
ceeded in placing their man. 
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A Great Grand Piano. 

The new Fischer concert grand piano has been heard in 
concert in Chicago for the first time this week. When 
that elegant product of the factory of Messrs. J. & C. 
Fischer made its appearanceon the Fair grounds every- 
body was loud in praise of it. Ever since its introduction 

.into the Fischer booth people have continued to admire it 
It is certainly one of the handsomest on the grounds. 
The wood is from the famous Pullman log of vermilion 
mahogany. In artistic qualities the instrument developed 
great volume of tone, the quality of which was ever sweet 
and refined. In delicate passages the instrument's tone 
had a finesse marvelously delicate and refined. This con 
cert was given in Music Hall, and Mr. H. M. Field, the 
Toronto pianist, was the performer. 

Messrs. J. & C. Fischer can be proud of their noble in- 
strument, while the musical world can thank that enter- 
prising firm for adding another concert grand fully worthy 
of the name to the instruments in use for public purposes. 

It is a fitting ending to the Symphony concerts that the 
Fischer piano was played at the last and probably greatest 
of them. 

A Stinger. 

Now that Professor Thomas has laid down his cultured and highly 
remunerative baton, which will no more disturb the atmosphere of 
Festival Hall, the search light of official investigation should be turned 
into every dark nook and cranny of the Music Hall untilits glar 
reveals one George Wilson, who has for some months poised his feet 
on a desk in the shadow of the muses and amused himself by giving 
insolent answers to seekers after information. There is no reason 
why Wilson should longer draw a salary from the Columbian Expo- 

The fourteen Columbian Guards who are stationed at inter- 
would no doubt feel 


sition. 
vals along the hallway leading to his office 
lonely were there no more visitors to Wilson’s office whom they could 
annoy. But Wilson and his guards could well be spared 
in fact than the salaries they are eating up.—-Chicago “ Daily News 


Will the Musicians Sue? 
Last Saturday the 114 musicians composing the Exposi- 


better 


much 


tion Orchestra received one week’s notice of dismissal, in ac 
cordance with the mandate of the directors. 

There is likely to be some trouble for the Exposition 
officials, as Mr. Thomas, as director of the Department of 
Music, hired each man for the entire season and signed 
contracts binding, it is said, the Exposition. 


One Proposed Judge Asks (Questions, 

After reading the August 2 issue of Tur Mustcan Couriers 
Mr. F. Wight Newmann hurried down into the warerooms 
of the W. W. Kimball Company and asked : 

‘Say, what is a jack in a piano?” 

He was informed of the importance of that little mechan- 
ical device, and retired muttering : 

‘Oh, I thought it was some kind of a jack in a box.” 

As the gay chevalier can tell with startling rapidity a 
a jack from a queen, so he has added to this education 
knowledge about the jack in a piano. 

A Pilot Scheme. 

Mr. Higinbotham, it is alleged, is the originator of the 
pilot system at the Fair. It is not generally known that 
when a piano goes to the Fair the owner has to hire a pilot 
at 50 cents an hour, to show the place to which the instru- 
ment is destined. What a fine scheme to take money out 
of people's pockets! It is alleged that Mr. Higinbotham is 
so pleased with the success of this scheme, that he will in- 
troduce into his two down town stores this plan, and that 
in a few weeks ladies on a shopping expedition can for a 
stipend secure the services of a boy to show them all over 
the premises and incidentally see that they do no pilfering. 

Messrs Steger & Co, at the Fair. 

Messrs. Steger & Co.’s pianos in the Hungarian café and 
the Vienna restaurant are certainly artistic ornaments to 
both popular spots, and no places on the ground are better 
fitted as advertising corners than both these points. The 
Midway Plaisance is the most popular part of the Fair. No 
one misses seeing this great street, therefore one rarely 
misses seeing the Steger pianos. All agents of Messrs. 
Steger & Co. should feel elated at this, as the name Steger 
& Co. is getting additional prestige every day. 
Steger & Co. did not go into the Fair as exhibitors, yet 
they have secured, without much trouble, a point of van- 
tage of value. 


Messrs. 


A Happy Home. 

In the east gallery of the Liberal Arts Department of the 
Manufactures Building is an exhibit of a happy home. 
Messrs. Wachsmith & Co., clothiers} are the owners of the 
trade mark ‘‘ happy home.” When they desired to make 
an exhibit they determined to illustrate their trade mark, 
so they built a large room, in which wax figures show their 
art as tailors, and to make the ‘‘ happy home” complete they 
placed therein an elegant Pease piano in mahogany case. 
They now say that no happy home can be complete with- 
out a Pease piano. The Pease Piano has the attributes of 
a happy home—Peace, Purity, Plenty, Prosperity ; and 
everyone knows that Happy homes are Popular. 

Still Working Hard. 

The A. B. Chase piano is in constant demand and is still 
reaping a grand harvest of prestige. On Monday last two 
grands were used in the Assembly Room of the Woman's 
Building. ‘The instruments were played by Mr. Arthur 
Mees, of New York, and Miss Nellis, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Calvin Whitney, president of the A. B. Chase Company, 
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still at work as hard as ever, says he enjoys it and is trying 
to do several men’s work. He is here, there and the other 
place at almost the same time. 

$10,000 for 15 Concerts. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, who has been singing at the Ex- 
position concerts, has received $10,000 for 15 concerts. He 
is arelative of Mrs. Theo. Thomas and through her re- 
ceived this engagement. It seems that the Thomas people 
were running their department on the principle that ‘‘ no 
Americans need apply.” 

What Fun it Would Be! 

A resolution passed the National Commission last week 
allowing exhibits in State Buildings to be judged for 
awards. Now, why should not some firm not exhibiting in 
Section I, who still have a piano or two in State Buildings, 
succeed in getting the diploma that so much fuss is being 
made about? Perhaps it might be a big Eastern house 
whose reputation is wide. What a coup it would be! and 
several people would have for weeks a smile ‘a moile 
wide.” 

The Pilcher Organ. 

The great Pilcher organ is still attracting the attention 
of all organists, and at all hours of the day some bril- 
liant performer is seated on its bench showing to an ad- 
miring crowd its beauties. Interviews with every per- 
former but confirms the views expressed before, that the in- 
strument is a fine example of the organ builder’s art. 

Any church in need of an instrument, should have its 
music committee look over this instrument as it will be one 
of the best known in the country. Its owners—Henry Pil- 
cher’s Sons—will dispose of it and put it in any church 
for $12,000. 

France’s Musical Exhibit. 

The French section of musical instruments is located in 
the northwest gallery of the Electricity Building. The rea- 
son of its being placed in this building is for want of space 
in the Manufactures Building. 

While it is true that Dr. Peabody courteously offered the 
French exhibitors 1,500 feet in the American section, this 
was found to be insufficient for the 50 pianos, five organs 
and small goods exhibit sent from Paris, for which 4,000 
feet at least were required. 

One is prompted to inquire why so many French pianos 
were sent over ; and while it is true that French pianos are 
not in demand in the United States, the manufacturers con- 
sidered, if they exhibited at all, that it was necessary to 
make a good show, and that all leading manufacturers 
should be well represented, in order to demonstrate the im- 
portance of this industry in France and the progress made 
in the last few years. 

French pianos differ but little from the American instru- 
ments in the style of cases, varnish, &c. They are, how- 
ever, well made instruments, and although they do not all 
have so strong a tone as many American pianos, they pos- 
sess a delicacy and regularity of touch and a sympathetic 
tone in all the octaves, which renders them musical. For 
these qualities they are much appreciated by European 
pianists. 

The first large showcase that presents itself in the sec- 
tion is that of the world renowned house of J. Thibouville- 
Lamy & Co, This firm employs some 1,000 workmen, and 
has branch houses in London, New York and Sydney, and 
may be looked upon therefore as the representative house 
of the French musical instruments industry. This large 
concern is under the direct supervision of Mr. Jerome 
Thibouville-Lamy, who stands foremost among French 
manufacturers, and as a proof of his position among his 
competitors he has been delegated by the French Govern- 
ment to make a report on all musical instruments exhibited 
at the World’s Fair. It will be remembered that he per- 
formed the same function at the last Paris Exposition. 

The following firms exhibit their instruments: Pleyel 
Wolff & Cie., Gaveau, Kriegelstein & Cie., Focke fils ainé, 
A. Bord & Cie., Ruch, Gouttiere, Thibout, Aucher fréres, 
Burgasser & Theilmann, Cottino & Failleur, Girard, Han- 
sen Pierre, Labrousse, Lary, Levegue & Theron, Vanet— 
Carpentier, Jules, ‘‘ The Melotrope,” an auto- 
matic attachment to play the piano. Ullmann—Electric 
Self Playing Piano. Jaulin, Jules—Harmonicon. Limon- 
aire fréres, Gasparini, Alex.—Organs. Les filsde Mustel, 
‘*Celesta,” new percussion instrument. Chevrel—Inlaid 
work, mosaic, filigree, &c. Societe de Firminy—Piano 
sounding boards and piano strings. Pinet, Leon—Metallic 
reeds for harmoniums, Rosero—Skins for musical instru- 
ments. Evette & Schaeffer—Clarinets, flutes, saxophones, 
&c. Mille, Auguste—Brass instruments. Hell (Pierre 
Joseph), Jacquot & fils—String instruments. Bazin— 
Violin bows. Cottereau (Alphonse)—Reeds for wind in- 
struments. Martin fréres, Thibouville fils (Martin), Thi- 
bouville fils & Cie.—Woodwind instruments. J. Thibou- 
ville—Lamy & .Co.—Violins, ‘cellos, double basses, mando- 
lins and guitars, bows and strings, brass instruments, 
clarinets, flutes, oboes, &c., new styles of piston and slide 
double bass, trombones, models specially created for the | 


Paris Conservatory of Music. 

There is also to be noticed in the exhibit of the last 
named firm a Helicon bell, largest size, beaten from a 
single sheet of brass, without using solder. 

he French musical instrument display deserves special | 
attention, particularly the exhibition of low priced goods, | 


Pianos. 


| Mr. Thacher’s juries. 


THE GREAT JUDCESHIP FICHT. 


FTER weeks of waiting Mr. John Boyd Thacher 

on Monday, August 7, sent to the National Com- 

missioners for confirmation as judges of pianos the 

names of Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, of Chicago, and Mr. 

Geo. Steck, of New York. These names were laid 

on the table twenty-four hours in conformity with 
the rules of that body. 

On Tuesday, the next day, the names came up for 
confirmation. Mr. Parker, commissioner at large 
for Missouri, opposed the confirmation of the name 
of Mr. Steck. 

Immediately there was a scene in the commission. 
Members had been lounging about discussing Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Message, &c. 
menced to speak everybody paid the strictest atten- 
tion. 

Opposing an appointment of Mr. Thacher’s was a 
new thing. All of that gentleman’s candidates have 
gone through in a perfunctory manner. 
sition was the first Mr. Thacher had encountered. 

Mr. Parker began by demanding why Mr. Thacher 
did not send in the name of Mr. Charles Kunkel, as 


This oppo- | 


the latter gentleman had been proposed by forty-four | 


commissioners. He told the commissioners that 
forty-four of that body had united in asking for Mr. 
Charles Kunkel, and that Mr. Thacher had tacitly 
agreed to appoint him. He appealed to the com- 
mission, asking them to demand that Mr. Thacher 
show why he opposed their wishes. 
for some time he made a point of Mr. Steck being 
from New York, and argued that New York State 
was receiving entirely too much representation on 
On this point he said: 

“Why, gentlemen, do you know that the honorable commissioner 
from New York, who happens to be chairman of the awards com- 
mittee, has filled the juries with men from his own State? One of the 
juries is composed entirely of New York men, and here we have him 
filling another the same way. I say it is time for the Western and 
Southern members of this board to stand firm and demand proper 
representation on these juries. If we do not we will be held to ac- 
count for our neglect after the awards have been made.” 

After this Mr. Parker produced a lot of letters from 
St. Louis politicians and civilians and ended by offer- 
ing a resolution to strike out the name of Mr. Geo. 
Steck and insert that of Mr. Chas. Kunkel. 

Chairman Penn ruled it out of order, saying that 
while the commission might refuse to confirm one of 
Mr. Thacher’s nominees, it had no authority to sub- 
stitute a new name. 

This point was argued for some time until finally a 
committee of four was appointed to wait on Mr. 
Thacher and ask him why he did not send in the 


name of the judge recommended by the 44 com- | 
and the | 


missioners. The resolution was carried 
committee appointed were Mr. Travis, Indiana ; Mr. 
Ramsey, South Dakota; Mr. Funk, Illinois, and Mr. 
Smith, New Jersey. 

Mr. Parker succeeded in having Mr. Funk deposed 


and himself substituted. The committee of four were | 


all signers of the Kunkel memorial. 

On Wednesday, August 9, this committee visited 
Mr. Thacher, but did not do much and so did not 
report at the commission. 

Thursday they were more successful, as Mr. Thacher 
went all over the ground with the gentlemen. The 
files were searched and three of the committee were 
convinced that something stronger than sectional 
objections would have to be urged against Mr. Steck 
to defeat his nomination. In inquiring why Mr. 
Thacher did not nominate Mr. Chas. Kunkel to the 
position, the committee, or at least three parts of it, 
saw from the protests against Mr. Kunkel filed with 
Mr. Thacher that the gentleman would not be accept- 
able to the exhibitors. Three-quarters of the com- 
mittee declared in favor of Mr. Geo. Steck, and Mr. 
Parker who made up the remainder of the committee, 
stated that he would make a minority report in favor 
of Mr. Kunkel and against Mr. Steck. 

‘‘T shall bring in a minority report,” he said, ‘‘and 
make a fight for Professor Kunkel on the floor of the 
commission ” 

On Thursday afternoon the committeee reported, 
and a two hour executive session resulted. This was 
conducted behind closed doors, and, rumor has it, 
was a very exciting discussion. 

On Friday, August 11, a compromise was reached 
Mr. Kunkel was to be relegated to the clear atmos- 
phere of St. Louis Mr. Steck and Dr. Ziegfeld were 
to remain as judges, while in addition to these two 
gentlemen the names of Mr. E. P. Carpenter, of 


After speaking | 





21 


phia, were added. The resolution as read in the 
National Commission Friday was as follows: 

“Your committee appointed to investigate the matter of the nomi- 
nation of George Steck, of New York, as judge in the department of 
Liberal Arts (for pianos), and the failure to nominate Charles Kun 
kel, of St. Louis, one of the judges, respectfully report that we rex 
ommend the confirmation of George-Steck, and that upon the recom 
mendation of Commissioner Hale G. Parker, of Missouri, the names 
of Hugh A. Clarke, of Pennsylvania, and E. P. Carpenter, of Massa 
chusetts, be added to the board of judges in said department, these 


gentlemen having been this day selected and approved by the 


Committee on Awards, and we recommend their confirmation also.” 


The report of the committee was laid over until 
Saturday. 
It was not until last Saturday, August 12, that after 


| a discussion in the Commission the four judges 


As Mr. Parker com- | 


recommended by the Special Committee were con- 
firmed by the National Commission. 
Mr. Steck Will Resign. 

The nomination and confirmation of Mr. George 
Steck constitutes a valuable compliment to the Steck 
piano, of which he is the creator, and although it is 
known that Mr. Steck is not materially interested in 
the house to-day, he still takes a lively interest in the 
progress and in the affairs of the Steck piano. The 
reputation of this instrument continues a matter of 
deep interest to Mr. Steck, who, however, is not in a 
physical condition to work as carefully as he would 
naturally desire as a judge. As predicted in this 
paper last week, Mr. Steck will not serve, and up to 
last night the Committee on Awards had not yet dis_ 
covered Mr. Steck’s whereabouts. They wired to 
New York, but he has not been here for some time. 

This leaves Dr. Ziegfeld, to whom reference has 
already been made, and Dr. Clarke and E. P. Carpen- 
ter as judges. 

Dr. Clarke is a theoretical musician of the old 
school, who is not acquainted with the construction 


of pianos or organs, and would do well for a Chester 


Massachusetts, and Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of Philadel- | 


County Fair or some local exhibition in Philadelphia, 

his home. Carpenter is a practical reed organ man, 

and knows all about that particular branch of mu- 

sical instruments—the reed organ. He lays noclaims 

to any profound knowledge of piano construction. 
Four Instead of One. 

Instead of one individual expert judge, four judges 
were nominated, the original principle having been 
abandoned in toto. Mr. Thacher probably had excel- 
lent reasons for this radical change of method, and 
may have been compelled to resort to it by the pecul- 
iar attitude of the National Commission. But from 
present appearances it does not seem as if the ques- 
tion of the judgeship, so far as it pertains to pianos, 
is settled. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, , 
CHICAGO, Aug. 12, 


1893. 
Trustee or Assignment, Which? 
ATE last July the bankers’ committeein charge 
of the finances of the Anderson Piano Company, of Rock- 
ford, signified their intention of not carrying the concern 
any longer, and suggested to Mr. John Anderson the advisa- 
bility of making an assignment for the benefit of the Ander- 
son Piano Company’s creditors. That gentleman held back 
the assignment and called in some of the largest creditors. 
After consultation, the following circular was worked out 
and sent to all interested. Before this circular went into 
the mails, a speculator offered to buy all claims at 25 cents 
on the dollar and that proposition was placed on the back. 
It will not likely be accepted as the bankers’ committee 
will hardly let the concern go that way. The circular 
reads as follows 
Creditors’ Circular. 
CHICAGO, IIL, August 2, 1893. 

DEAR SiR—The undersigned, creditors of the Anderson Piano Com- 
pany, of Rockford, IIL, having learned from the bankers’ committee 
that they deemed it impracticable, in the light of the changed finan- 
cial conditions and other reasons, tocarry the company through their 
troubles, have this day made a thorough examination of the affairs 
of the company, have personally examined the stock of material in 
process of manufacture and the finished instruments, &c., with a 
view of deciding upon the best course for the creditors to adopt. 

We found the bankers’ committee strongly recommending a gen- 
eral assignment by the company for the benefit of creditors. We be- 

eve it would be much better, however, for the creditors themselves 


o take charge and close up the affairs of the company. To secure 


anything like a proper result a portion of the instruments in process | 
| 


of manufacture should be finished up 

While an assignee could probably secure an order of the court to 
do this, the money necessary thereto would not be forthcoming, and 
hence there would be sacrifice all along the line. By the creditors 
selecting a trustee and assessing themselves, say, ten per cent. on 
their claims, to be paid to the trustee for the purpose as above named, 
the best result could be obtained, while the sale of the instruments 
and other assets would naturally be effected at better prices by the 
at the hands of an assignee. The mere knowledge 
under assignment renders them less valuable in the 


creditors than 
ods are 
a purchaser, and this perhaps is more largely true in pianos 
than most other lines of goods. 

As the best way of closing out the business of the Anderson Piano 
Company therefore we recommend the appointment of a trustee by 
the creditors to whom shall be turned over all the assets of the com- 
pany, subject to the lien of the bankers’ committee for the money 
advanced amounting to $6,050. The first moneys received to go to- 
ward the discharging of said lien; secondly, toward the repayment 
to the creditors of the assessment as above named ; and lastly to di- 
vide the balance of all moneys pro rata among the creditors. 





To avoid delay we suggest the name of 
Chicago, Ill, as trustee, as a gentleman of experience in the piano 
iine, 

A decision in this matter should be reached as early as possible, 


and to that end we ask each creditor to please report by wire or let- 
ter to Wm. E. Uptigrove, 465 East Tenth street, New York city. 

You will please bear in mind there are but two ways now open to 
the creditors—the general assignment of the company for the benefit 
of creditors, which will be carried out under the order of the court, or 
a trusteeship as recommended, which will be directed by the cred- 

tors themselves . 

The work of the bankers’ committee in connection with this and 
other factories of Rockford has been most arduous, and we believe 
that the utmost care and diligence has been exercised by them 
oughout work. Their determination has been that no one 
itor should get advantage at the expense of another. We feel 
that their motive in undertaking the work was a most worthy one, 
and in ordinary times would probably have proven successful in the 
Yours very truly. 


thr 


the 






cred 


present case 

Just what the outcome will be no one can predict. 

The proposition is certainly fair and in exact accord 
with the sterling honesty of Mr. John Anderson. No 
blame for this state of affairs can be attached to that 
gentleman, and he has proved himself the honorable man 
he is by his straight forward action. 


A. Reed & Sons Proper ous. 

One day this week I walked the length and breadth 
of the factory of A. Reed & Sons and saw on every 
side of me workmen busy as bees. Everything was 
crowded, and it is an actual fact that Messrs. A. Reed & 
Sons cannot turn out work fast enough I know this state- 
ment sounds incredibie in these times, but after going 
through their order book I saw that the bustle in the fac- 
tory was the result of good Al orders, and moreover orders 
that brought money in. This concern is not putting out 
goods in the hopes that some time in the future financial re- 
turns will come to them. Their business is done on the 


soundest of lines. For a factory to be so busy in these 


times means that its product must be somewhat out of the 
This is true of the Reed piano and everybody 


ordinary. 





who sees and tries one of their instruments will be at once 
convinced of this fact. 

Messrs. A. Reed & Sons have taken the upper floor in 
their present location, Nos. 171 and 173 South Canal street, 
and will move their varnish room up there at once. They 
were actually forced to this move by inadequate space. 
Work at their factory at Belt City, Ill., is in full blast, and 
they will probably get into it early in the spring. 

Prosperity is smiling on the firm of A. Reed & Sons, and 
there is no house in the country that deserves more favor, 
for their business has always been conducted on such prin- 
ciples that the firm name of A. Reed & Sons and the noun, 
honor, are synonymous terms. 

The Tuners’ Convention. 

The National Piano Tuners’ Association has been holding 
sessions in Chicago this week. 

On Monday evening, August 7, an informal meeting was 
held in Kimball Hall. Shaking of hands, &c., was prin- 
cipally indulged in. The evening passed pleasantly. 

Tuesday their first formal session was held, and resulted 
satisfactorily to all. 


Just about this time the tuners experienced the difficulty | 


that every other congress has contended with. The desire 
to witness the Fair has proved so alluring that many gave 
way toit. This is but natural, and an experience that 
every convention held here this year has gone through 
with. 

Theconvention attended the Exposition in a body one day 
and shook all manufacturers by the hand. 

Last Thursday evening their session was very interest- 
ing. 


making.” Mr. Albert Strauch on ‘‘action making,” and 


James H. Phelps described his ‘‘ harmony attachment.” | 
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A Fine Tribute. 
Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. on opening their mail last 
Wednesday morning found in it the following testimonial 


from an eminent source : 
DETROIT, August 8, 1893. 


Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—The piano has arrived and is in most excellent con- 
dition. It is proving a source of real pleasure and recreation to me. 
I have invited several of our best pianists to test it; they have done 
so, and all unite in praising the beauty of its tone, promptness of its 
action, as well as the artistic designing of its case. I am confident 
that my piano will lead to many further sales for the ‘‘ Bauer” in 

ALOYS MEURER, 
Organist of St. Joseph’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 

This tribute from a musician of Mr. Meurer’s eminence 
is strong indorsement for the Bauer piano, though no 
stronger than can be expected. This Chicago firm put the 
best of everything into their instruments, and have some 
of the best brains to direct manufacture as well as to run 
business. The Bauer piano is a fine instrument and the 
people are thorough business men. 

Colby Affairs. 

The Celby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., through the 
knowledge, experience and indomitable perseverance of 
Mr. C. C. Colby, aided by the intrinsic merits of the piano, 
have made and are continuing to make an unqualified suc- 
cess of their business. 


this city. 





Mr. Colby has the discriminating judgment necessary to 
enable him also to choose good men to assist him in the 
conduct of the business, and seldom makes a mistake. Mr. 


| Julius N. Brown, the manager of the Chicago branch, un- 


Mr. Augustus Newell spoke on the subject ‘key | 


Mr. John W. Reed captured the gentlemen by one of his | 
neat, witty speeches, and, brought down the house by sev- | 


eral stories on tuning and other subjects—particularly other 
subjects. 


der the title of the Julius N. Brown Company, is one of 
these, and he is an active assistant in making the goods 
better knowr and more largely distributed, not only in the 
retail, but in a wholesale way. 
Steger & Co.’s Business. 
For three days consecutively Messrs. Steger & Co. have 
shipped 15 pianos per day, the result of a very fine cash 


| deal made by the owner of the business, Mr. J. V. Steger. 


The convention is doing some good work in fostering fra- | 


ternal feeling among the craft, and also along the line of 
practical tuning. 
Capital, $50,000,000. 

According to one of the trade circulars the Starck & 
Strack Piano Company have a capital of $50,000,000. We 
are always glad to get information from any source, and 
hereby congratulate Mr. Chas. Russell, president of the 
company, on the way he has successfully financiered his 
corporation from $50,000 to $50,000,000. If it is true that Mr. 
Russell has secured this almost fabulous wealth, he can 
strut around with Vanderbilt and Rockefeller, and not 
notice such small fry as the piano makers. We expect to 


Mr. Steger assured me a day or two ago that on that day 
the total liabilities of his house to any one, so far as their 
bills had been audited and proved, was a matter of less than 
50 dollars. Naturally, Mr. J. V. Steger is in a very happy 


| frame of mind. 


| silver tongued action orator.” 


hear of Mr. Russell purchasing the Ferris Wheel and giv- | 


ing it to a certain editor, because that large wheel is the 
only one in the world larger than the one the aforesaid 
editor has in his cranium. 

Perhaps the editor will discharge his proof reader and 
shrink the Starck & Strack Piano Company’s stock to $50,- 
000. This will give the stockholders of that institution a 
chance to sue for libel, if it be true that their stock is two 
figures in the millions. 

A Remarkable Statement. 

Mr. Josef Kuder, who, accompanied by his wife, has been 
visiting Chicago and the Fair, left for the East on Wednes- 
day of this week. In an interview with Mr. Kuder at his 
hotel he stated incidentally to the writer, in a discussion 
on the present condition of business, that the firm of 
Sohmer & Co., of New York, of which he is a prominent 
member, had done a retail business in the city of New York 
for this year, and during the entire season down to the pres- 
ent time, fully equal if not superior to the business done in 
a similar period of time last year. This is a very remark- 
able statement, but Mr. Kuder’s well-known conservatism 
and truthfulness are quite sufficient to make the statement 
entirely credible. Mr. Kuder is well pleased with the 
efforts of those in charge of their exhibit at the Fair, and 
looks for decidedly favorable results. 

‘* Comparisons are always odorous,” and if this were not 
the case I should like to say that their gold upright piano 
shown in their exhibit is, from an artisticand architectural 
standpoint, among the most beautiful exhibits on the 


grounds. 
How to Recover Pianos. 


Here is a way to recover lost pianos. 

There is hardly a piano dealer who does not at some time 
lose a piano by roguery. He may search for the instrument 
high and low, but it evades him, also the thief. 

Here is a partial remedy which, if followed, will prevent 
the addition of several hundred dollars to the wrong side of 
the profit and loss account : 

When a piano cannot be found offer a reward of $25 for 
its return in the columns of Tue MusicaL Courter, at the 
same time publishing thename and number of the instrument. 


Then offer the same reward to the National Association of | 


Piano Tuners. As all tuners read THe Musica, Courier, 
facts about this piano will readily reach them and they will 
be on the lookout, and some fine day the rogue will call in 
some one to put his (?) instrument in shape. The tuner 
will go, report the number to the dealer and manufacturer, 
and behold! the piano is recovered. 

This plan is worthy of serious consideration. 


Mr. Albert T. Strauch. 


Mr. Albert T. Strauch is getting much reputation as a 
speaker in Chicago. The gentleman has addresed au- 
diences lately on the subject of piano actions, and on every 
occasion has done himself proud. So much eloquence has 
Mr. Strauch shown that his friends have dubbed him ‘the 
Mr. Strauch is a young 
man, but is thoroughly conversant with action making, and 
can explain every part of that interesting article scientifi- 
cally. 

Lost His Cash. 

Mr. Brown, a tuner from Heintzmann’s, Toronto, came 
to the Fair last week. While 100 miles out of Chicago he 
| fell asleep, and some kind-hearted friend relieved him of 
all his money. On arriving in town he was compelled to 


wire for funds. 


Simply a Vacation. 

Mr. W. J. Schultz, of J. O. Twichell, has gone East on a 
vacation—not to work for an Eastern house, as waserrone- 
ously said last week in a music trade paper. 

Visitors. 

The following are the names of the visitors for this week : 
Mr. Leon Chase, accompanied by his wife, on their way to 
a year’s sojourn in the Southern country ; Mr. Geo. Far- 
well, of the Dominion Organ and Piano Company, of Bow- 
manville, Ont.; Mr. G. H. Lundy, of New York; Mr. 
Walter S. Young, of San Diego, Cal.; Mr. Waldo F. Chase, 
of the same place; Mr. Rudolf Dolge, of New York ; Mr. 
J. E. Hunt, of Pawling, N. Y.; Mr. H. M. Field, pianist, of 
Toronto, Canada; Mr. Walter Z. Holmes, of New York ; 
Mr. F. R. Lehman, of East St. Louis, Ill.; Miss Helene C. 
Livingstone, vocalist, from Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Frank W. 
Hale, general manager of the New England Conservatory, 
of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Louis P. Bach, of Kranich & Bach, 
of New York; Mr. A. B. Smith, of Warren, Ohio; Mr. O. I. 
Mason, Jr., of Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass.; Miss Ella 
Dahl, a resident of this city, who has lately been studying 
in Europe and who returns to Berlin soon to complete her 
education under Leschetizky ; Mr. E. E. Sampson and Mr. 
} 4H. Seamans, of Atchison, Kan.; Mr. F. J. D. Gremm, of 
Decorah, Ia.; Mr. Chas. F. Gross, of Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
| J. B. Mitchell, of the Dominion Organ and Piano Company, 
| Bowmanville, Ont.; Mr. D. T. Morris, of the Listowel 
| Piano Company, Listowel, Ont. 
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Piano and Organ Materials. 


QUOTATIONS LIMITED TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1893, 
NONE GIVEN IN WRITING. 


ROBERT M. WEBB 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








The Popular Pease 
And Its New Catalogue. 





CTUATED by a desire to circulate a hand- 
some and at the same time condensed catalogue 
iu which much could be said about its pianos without 
the loss of too much time, the Pease Piano Company 
of New York placed its contract for the work in the 
the hands of the Ketterlinus Printing House, of Philadel- 
phia, with results that must be gratifying, for among the 
many piano and organ catalogues issued by Ketterlinus 
that of the Pease Piano Company is a model of condensed 
neatness. ; 

Popular Pease pianos are sent out in three different styles, 
F, L and M;; the F being a 4x6; the L, a 4x8, and the M, 
a4x9 piano. They are, of course, all 7% octave pianos with 
three pedals, and all the latest characteristics of American 
piano construction form part of their endowment, while in 
the varieties of the woods used 
construction we find figured mahogany, American curled 
walnut, Circassian walnut and quartered oak. Besides 
these the company also finish these styles in rosewood. 

Basing its reputation to a great extent upon the durability 
of the piano, the Pease Piano Company call particular at- 
tention to its system of general construction and its built 
up wrest plank, which has insured the Popular Pease piano 
a distinct reputation for remaining in tune for an extraordi- 
nary length of time. 

The style of its case work must also recommend itself to 
those who believe in a development of a higher order of 
designs for upright cases. The regulation case has been 
ignored for some years already by the Pease Company, 





| His brothers may continue the business. 
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Albert Smith. 
ANY of the older members of the music 


trade will regret to learn of the death on Tuesday, | 
August 8, of Albert Smith, the piano and organ dealer, at | 


Rockland, Me. He had not been in the best of health dur- 
ing the past few years, but his death was not expected. He 
was in the business 40 years and acquired a competency. 
Deceased was 


| 66 years old. 


George W. Thayer. 
George W. Thayer, a Boston piano salesman, died, aged 


| 42 years, at Manchester, N. H., on August 10. 


in their double veneered 


which has struck out in a new direction in its case building | 


department, and which is shown in the handsome uprights 
now made by the company. Style M is an upright which 
is a sure winner in any competitive contest where the 
question of modern case construction arises. 


Although so much has been done toward elevating the | 
outward standard, yet the Pease Piano Company has not | 


sacrificed to the exterior the true essence of its instrument— 


that is, the tone and touch. The large scale pianos have a 


powerful tone throughout the compass of the bass as well | 


as the middle register, while the treble is brilliant and at the | 


same time musical. 
in any individual piano making house in this country during 
the past year or two the Pease Piano Company deserves to 


If there has been any distinct progress 


be considered a distinguished example. 


Pano Exhibits! 


Columbian Fair. 


A thorough comparison of the different 
makes at their best in juxtaposition. 

A ‘chat with gray headed exhibitors, 
whose Pianos we have sold since 1850, when 
they were boys playing marbles at thgir 
fathers’ factories. 

A two weeks’ study of what is to be 
learned in the music trade in Chicago that 
can be made available in price, quality, &c., 
to our customers. 

Prices at which we sell Pianos and Organs 
at our great warerooms in Cleveland, as 
compared with Chicago and other cities, a 
reer! eo to Cleveland people, being nearly 
half less. Those who visit the World’s 
Fair who will take the trouble to inquire 
will find what is here stated to be true. 

There is no city or place in the Union 
where Pianos and Organs are sold as low as 
in Cleveland, and none where better instru- 
ments are sold. 

We doubt if there is a dealer in the coun- 
try who takes as much pains to have the 
best and most desirable instruments as our- 
selves. At this time we are receiving a 
very choice lot to be sold as heretofore 
at very low prices. From the most reliable 
information we are sure that our prices on 
first-class Pianos and Organs are from $50 to 
$150 less than most dealers. Persons from a 
distance should write for terms. 


GEO. HALL, 


60 Public Sq., Cleveland, Ohio, 


= and there is no place inCleveland or in 
Ohio where more stencil pianos have been sold, and 
George Hall is a shining example of the money that was 
made out of that class of goods. Why does Mr. Hall re- 
frain from stating in his advertisement whose pianos and 
organs he is offering for sale?—Eps. MustcaL Courier. 


—Moore, Sweeney & Co., who make parts of piano cases at 486 Har- 
rison avenue, Boston, suffered a slight loss from a flame that came 
near spreading into the dimensions of a fire on August7. Damage, 
$800 ; insured. 





A Varnish Discourse. d 
CHICAGO, August 9, 1893. 
Editor Musical Courier: 
HAVE taken special notice of your article in 
your late edition about improvements and construc- 
tion of pianos. You have made some very valuable sug- 
gestions to the trade. 

I have given careful attention to the piano exhibit here 
at the World's Fair, and I am surprised that the piano 
manufacturers should have ever accepted such a dark, 
damp and dismal place for exhibition purposes. They 
certainly are to blame, as they should have known better. 
They ought to have known the results beforehand, and 
should have demanded and compelled the management to 
have given them a better place for their exhibit. Where 
there are exhibitsof iron and other goods that would not 
spoil, those have the best places, and pianos that cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are in a hole and ruined, 











Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 





Fai 
Arizona... 1 Louisiana ..... 2 Texas 2 
Arkansas. 1 | Maine... 1 GUN S50 00 dsvesee 1 
California 1 Minnesota... 1 Virginia 1 
Delaware 1 | Missouri .. 1 Washington of 
Florida ...... 1 Montana.. adi West Virginia.... 4 
Idaho 1 Nebraska ..... 1 Wisconsin........2 
1 New Mexico. . 1 New S. Wales i 
! No. Dakota. $ Swedes... -ccccce 1 
2 | Oklahoma... . 1 Guatemala . ol 
3 | Rhode Island......1 Brazil . caag 08 
Kentucky oa So. Dakota....... 2 &c., &c., &c. 


Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown’’ Organs. 


About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 


This ought to bea lesson for them at any other exhibition 
they may have occasion to show their goods. 

I find the most trouble outside of actions and keys being 
swollen, &c., is that the veneers and joints in the cases are 
separating, and that the varnish looked as though it was all 
shrunk. That has caused me to make a special effort to 


discover what caused it, and how to remedy that fault, and | 


if it really-was the cause of the varnish. After thoroughly 
investigating that subject on all kinds of goods where 
varnish has been used I find conclusively that it is not the 
varnish that has caused the shrinkage, which in every case 
piano manufacturers and others blame to varnish. Varnish 
of all the different varnish manufacturers has been used on 
those cases, and special efforts made, no doubt, by the ex- 
hibitors to produce the best finish possible, but the appear- 


ance of the varnish in almost every piano looks alike, disap- | 


On woods that are close 
I have taken special 


peared in the wood or shrunk. 
grained it does not look so badly. 


note of the antique collection of pianos, and find in the | 


majority of those cases they are finished in shellac, and 
made from thick veneers or solid wood. They show no 
shrinkage or wood graining ; whereas the instruments of 
the present day all show that defect. 

The finish on foreign passenger cars and passenger cars 
made here, also in carriages of the best makers where the 
bodies are made from soft wood, of which most carriages are 
made, in all the carriages and cars, shows the same defect of 
wood graining and raising caused bythedampness. Again, 
on some carriages, on the running parts, gears and wheels 
that are made from hard wood, such as ash and hickory, the 
varnish is perfect. Looking at that question on veneer 
work from my point of view, after thoroughly satisfying 
myself that I am right, I find that the trouble is caused 
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by the glue and filler now used by piano manufacturers, 
and not the varnish. 

First—The veneers are glued on, then left to dry. 
| long ? 

Second—Did you use good glue? 
Have you a way of testing it to see if it is not adulterated 
and loaded to make it weigh heavy ? 

Third—Is your filler dry before varnishing ? 

Fourth—Does your filler not contain too much oil, and 
| has the oil therein become fatty by standing? 

As I attribute all the troubles to the glue and veneers, I 
| will explain why. The veneers being thin, and the forms 
and molds not fitting accurately, allow the glue to accu- 
mulate uneven in different places thicker than it should be, 
and, when dry, shrink. On coarse grained wood the glue 
enters the pores to such an extent that it is impossible to 
fill all the pores with the filler, and the result is that when 
the glue shrinks and settles, that no matter how perfect a 
piece of varnish work is done, the glue in contracting 
draws the varnish and filler with it, and the result is the 
work is imperfect. 

I notice that the glue is generally applied too heavily ; 
that if a better grade of glue was used, although it may 
cost 7 or 8 cents a pound more, and applied thinner, it 
would hold equally as well, if not better, and there would 
not be so much contraction and expansion or wood check- 
ing. This effect is easily demonstrated on all your thin 
veneers where they are cross banded with four or five thick- 
nesses of veneer, which naturally requires more glue. They 
show the shrinkage more than any other part of the work. 
The difference in the cost between a good glue and the glue 
now used, if the waste was figured, shows that if there 
was 10 cents difference on the pound, it would be still 
cheaper than what vou are using at the present time. 
Some, no doubt, will say that a thin glue cannot be used. 
This is only old fogyism, as all manufacturers of fine art 
goods use thin glue. 

You always see on close grained wood better varnish 
work, for the reason that the pores are so small the glue 
has no chance to penetrate through to the surface, there- 
fore it does not shrink so much. 

An instance came to my notice to-day, my attention 
being called to some varnish work that had shrunk. The 
varnish used was my varnish and process. The trouble 
was attributed to the varnish. Upon examination I found 
that they had been using a filler in which the oil had 
become fatty. I found cases that had been filled one month 
and were not yet dry. Through incompetent employees 
these cases had been fully varnished over the wet filler, 
which very obviously caused the above mentioned defect. 

The use of a magnifying glass will show that the varnish 
is all on the outside of the wood, but the shrinkage of the 
filler has caused a broken and uneven surface of varnish, 
which will not occur if the wood and filler are perfectly dry 
when the varnish is applied. Any varnish applied under 
the above conditions will give the same result. 

My explanation of this trouble to piano makers may 
seem ridiculous, the same as anything new or out of the 
old rut, as was my process of quick drying first looked 
upon, which you all know at the present time | have suc- 
ceeded in doing all I claim in finishing perfect work in 
twelve days in the varnish department. I would like to 
hear from the manufacturers on this subject. 

V. Vi rORSON, 
Inventor of Quick Drying Varnish Process, 
299 Pearl street, New York. 


How 


You think you have. 


S. S. Stewart’s Midsummer Banjo 
and Guitar Journal. 
S. STEWART of Philadelphia, manufac- 
S. turer of the Stewart banjos, is out with his mid- 
summer banjo and guitar journal. Regarding this issue, 
Mr. Stwart says editorially 





We do not profess to give our subscri bers a larger journal than 
16 pages; but recent numbers have gone up to 24 and 28 ps Now 
we have jumped to 32 pages.The fact is, that having h ex- 





cellent material on hand we prefer to give twice 16 pages this time, and 


} get over it in one issue, than to string it out in two editions. Our 
| subscribers will not complain we feel quite sure; and if the publi- 

sher is willing to bear the expense, there is no one to kick. We 

therefore send out this, our ‘‘ Midsummer Number,” feeling confident 
| that the “Banjo World” has never before had anything to equal it at 
| the price. Guitar players particularly should welcome this number 
| with delight, containing, as it does, the first five pages of Mr. New- 
| ton’s * Practical School of Harmony for the Guitar’’ and one of Mr 


Frey's excellent compositions for that instrument. 
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SOME BOSTON ITEMS. 


—_——_—__—_—_—_—_ 


Interesting Too. 

A‘ last the time has come when Boston piano 
manufacturers find no difficulties in filling their 

It is indeed a novel experience to meet these 





Ol ders. i 

enterprising manufacturers in a state so entirely foreign to 
the chronic condition they have been in for so many years 
past. It may be supposed from this that they are not re- 
orders or are not selling goods; but that would be 
a mistake. Orders are coming right along, and goods are 
soid every day at retail ; but still they could fill orders, and 
some of them guarantee that there would be no trouble to 


celving 


have the goods shipped promptly. 

Together with the piano manufacturing trade in all sections 
of the Union, the Boston makers have stood the money 
stringency with unflinching mien, and many dealers owe it 
to these firms and such houses as the Brown & Simpson 
Company, at Worcester, the Shoninger Company at New 
Haven, and the Mathushek Company at the same point, 
that their credit remains unsullied. All these houses 
have protected the dealers willingly and, as far as possible, 
liberally to an unusual degree, to see them through. The 
Sterling Company, at Derby, must not be forgotten. In 
fact the whole New England music trade has none nobly by 
the dealer 

The Mathushek Company, at New Haven, finally closed 
down last week ; but as this is always done about this time 
of the year there is nothing significant about it. Boston 
factories are running short days, or short weeks, and some 
are cleaning the boilers. Some of these boilers are pretty 
big, and, although the cleaning has been going on for some 
time, there is no immediate prospect of finishing the work. 
However, as long as boilers must becleaned, they might as 
well be cleaned properly 

Vacations. 

There have not been as many or as extended vacations 
this summer as in past summers. There is also a tendency 
to spend more time over the books and accounts this sum- 
mer than usual, probably in anticipation of a large fall 
trade. Willard Vose, of Vose and Sons, or, as it is now 
called, the Vose & Sons Piano Company, is at Poland, Me., 
sinoking good cigars. Mr. Vose has an abhorrence of gift 
cigars, and will accept such only as are offered by trusted 
connoisseurs, among whom is Mr. Karl Fink. Mr. Vose 
will smoke his cigars, but not every supply man’s. Mr. 
Furbush is again in Chicago. 

Mr. James Vose, the senior and venerable head of the 
house, has no need for a vacation, his residence being a 
country establishment that offers better comforts than any 
country or seaside inn can afford. 

Of the Boston piano makers who have delightful summer 
houses, Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
may be mentioned. His farm is located near Brattleboro, 
Vt., and he sends his family there every summer, and 
spends as much of his time there as possible. O. A. 
formerly—that is many years ago—worked in the Estey 
Organ Factory, at Brattleboro, and is to-day one of the 
many men who never cease to pay a high tribute to the 
late Deacon Estey’s cherished memory. He loves Brattle- 
boro too 

No, there are not many vacant chairs in the offices of the 
Boston piano men, and those that are empty imply that the 
occupants are off on business. 

Mr. Mason West. 

President of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 

pany, Edward P. Mason, left for Chicago on Thursday 


afternoon, and may remain for some weeksin the World's Fair 


city. The factory and warerooms are prepared fora speedy | 


reaction in trade this fall, and this reminds us of a Mason 
& Hamlin mahogany concert grand we played at the ware- 
rooms several times last week. Any firm that can build 
such a tonal structure should receive the unstinted praise 
of all music lovers who appreciate particularly the delica- 
cies of the piano mechanism. This is a truly remarkable 
concert grand, one of those instruments that fix the grade 
and the class of a piano house, that give it rank and 
prestige by commanding —arbitrarily commanding, we say 
admiration. We shall not interrupt this by going into 
detail, but the readers of this paper, knowing its standard 
of criticism, especially in the domain of grand piano work, 
will understand from all this that the Mason & Hamlin 
concert grand we refer to is an exceptional instrument. 

Mr. Henry Lowell Mason is at his post at Boston, and 
gave us an opportunity of takinga look at the new Uni- 
versity Club on Beacon street—one of the recent ad- 
ditions to the series of attractive club houses in Boston. 
After lunch one sips his coffee and smokes his cigar on a 
broad veranda overlooking the placid Back Bay, made tur- 
bulent occasionally by a boatman practicing in his shell. 
Cambridgeport is in full view, about 14% miles across the 
bay, the big Ivers & Pond piano factory looming up prom- 
inently, while the large building of the Mason & Hamlin 


Company can be seen in the distance. 

Sylvester Tower's factory shows only the chimney with 
a sign, and the Seaverns action factory shows its upper 
story only. By the way, Henry HoldenHuss, Presbyterian, 
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& Kroeger, sold by Smith & Beardsley. 
tensive sale for these pianos in Boston and vicinity during 
the coming year. 


Pianist and Protectionist, is spending a few days in the 
Mason family. 
Talking About Actions. 

Mr. Seaverns has been making actions ahead for stock 
purposes to be prepared for the fall trade. He does not 
propose to leave his company and his patrons in the lurch, 
but to be ready to supply them at once, barring mere inci- 
dental delay. Some orders came along last week, and 
while there is no such business as may be wished, yet there 
are constant intimations appearing in the shape of these 
orders that indicate how or where Boreas proposes to blow. 
The new machine shop in the Seaverns factory is now in 
running order. 

Chickering. 

Mr. Foster is one of the members of the Boston trade 
who is on a vacation, and Mr. Foster deserves it if any one 
does. There has been incessant work and application on 
his part, and he is doing himself and the business justice by 
conserving his energies for the approaching season. Mr. 
Ambuhl is vacating at his home at Ghent, N. Y., getting 
ready for the cider season. On his place he raises gallons 
of cider every year, and when he wants to get even with 
any one in the trade he ships him a barrel of it. 

No Medal Wanted. 

‘*We went to the World’s Fair to show the Ivers & Pond 
pianos, and that is what we are doing " said Mr. Gibson in 
German, a language of which he is master ; and continuing he 
murmured, ‘‘and if we could by any possible means have a 
gold medal awarded to us we would not accept it,” which 
he said in English, meaning thereby that the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company proposes to stand by its original program 
and carry it out to the letter and in spirit. 

That is all right, and we approve of it and believe in it. 











Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 











Arizona... 1 Louisiana ....... 2 Texas .. 

Arkansas i Maine... a SD ppesee 1 
California 1 Minnesota. 1 Virginia..... 1 
Delaware 1 Missouri .. oot Washington ? 
Florida ..... 1 Montana. | West Virginia 4 
Idaho gl Nebraska ........ 1 Wisconsin coon? 
Indiana.... .....1 New Mexico..... 1 New S. Wales i 
Titinois,..... 1 No. Dakota coe Sweden... ....... 1 
Towa 2 | Oxlahoma..... ..1 Guatemala . eo} 
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1 | So. Dakota....... 2 &e,, &c., &e. 


Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown’’ Organs. 





About twice us many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO, P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 








3ut that does not signify that the Ivers & Pond piano 
should not be incompetition in case a legitimate piano judge 
is to be appointed. We want such pianos as this Ivers & 
Pond piano to be in competition to show the people what 
the new houses have been doing in the way of piano build- 
ing since 1876. It is the uncertainty as to the methods 
used in appointing a piano judge that keeps others in an 
uncertain attitude. The Boston houses believe that Mr. 
Thacher has the appointing power and that he should select 
the judge, and that this is not the function of the national 
commissioners. 
What's This? 

The retail piauo room of C. S. Norris & Co., on Tremont 
street, has a ‘‘ Foster” piano made at Rochester N. Y. 
We believe that the Metcalf Piano Company, of that city, 
proposes to change its name to the Foster Piano Company, 
as a sign of its distinguished consideration for its secretary, 
George Foster. Mr. Armstrong, a wealthy lumber man at 
Rochester, is at the head of the concern. 

The Norris firm are selling the Haines pianos in the 
usual quantities, and buy them in carloads. They have 
developed a large trade in Haines pianos, and will continue 
to handle these New York pianos. 

New York Pianos. 

The Steinerts handle New York pianos exclusively in all 
their houses, and do this as a business principle. The 
Hardman is handled in large quantities by the Steinerts 
from their Boston and Portland houses. The Weber 
always hasa large following, and the Gabler is an old 
‘‘stand by” in all the Steinert stores. Mr. Freeborn G. 
Smith has also gotten into the good graces of the young and 
vigorous generation of the Steinerts, and sells to the com- 
pany his Webster and Henning pianos. Weser Brothers 
are doing a very large trade with the Steinerts. Then they 
sell another piano; we believe it is called the Steinway, 
Alexander Steinert sold a style B grand, made by these 
Steinways, on Thursday for $1,200 cash. He went to the 
beach in the afternoon. 

Another New York piano that has rapidly caught the 
favor of the musical people in Boston is the Gildemeester 





We predict an ex- 


Skipped Again. 

John N. Merrill, of the Merrill Piano Company, Boston, 
left for Europe, from New York, last Saturday on the 
Umbria, this being his ’steenth trip across the Atlantic. 
He will not remain absent longer than a month, and his 
trip is not in the musical interests in which he is engrossed. 
A big thing is this, Mr. Merrill, and we hope you will suc- 
ceed. But stick to those Merrill pianos ; they are instru- 
ments out of which you can make a fortune. 

Knabe. 

Mr. Tyler, who represents the Knabe piano in Boston, is 
always doing trade, even in the hot season. The Knabe 
piano stands unexcelled in Boston and throughout New 
England as one of the great modern musical products, a 
yaluable aid to the exponents of the best schools of 
piano music. In the best institutions and among the 
most cultured classes of New England the Knabe piano 
occupies a dignified place, esteemed for its manifold 
merits and those qualities that are most welcome to the 
musician. 

, 4g. & D. 

Several members of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
who have delayed the trip, are preparing to visit the 
World’s Fair. The reports from the grounds are to the 
effect than the company’s system of securing names of 
people who are eligible for piano graduation—that is to 
say, prospective customers—has worked like a charm up to 
date. Thousands of names have already been secured, and 
Hallet & Davis sales have been made. The system will 
reach its full development later in the year. The chief 
point at present is to secure the connection. 

A Great Establishment. 

The New England Piano Company is now housed in its 
big building, No. 200 Tremont street, and has to-day one of 
the most complete piano establishments in the Union, and 
a novel one, unsurpassed in facilities for showing and dis- 
posing of instruments. We are tired of publishing everlast- 
ing dimensions, and in this case they are hardly necessary, 
for everyone acquainted with the piano industry knows 
that Thomas F. Scanlan never does anything by halves, 
and that when he concluded to open up a great piano estab- 
lishment it signified dimensions of an unusual order as a 
sine gua non. 

The basement and first floor now hold over 100 pianos. 
The second floor is divided into a grand piano room in its 
front space and spacious corridors in the centre, the rear 
being divided into four distinct parlors, not with glass par- 
titions but solid walls, making distinct and separate rooms. 
These are called respectively, ‘‘ Ebony Room,” ‘‘ Mahog- 
any Room,” ‘‘ Walnut Room” and Oak Room.” These 
rooms are furnished handsomely, oil paintings and engrav- 
ings adorning the walls, and each contains New England 
pianos of the various styles, the woods conforming to the 
titles of the rooms. The customer is secluded, and is not 
interrupted by the usual disturbing episodes of the ware- 
room. The scheme is the most elaborate of its kind in this 
country. 

A large electric plant is in operation, and the whole 
building is supplied with electric lights and signaling sys- 
tems of the most modern type. 

On the third floor are the offices, of the company, consist- 
ing of the general bookkeeping offices, rent and instalment 
offices, wholesale offices, factory department, assistants’ 
offices and Mr. Scanlan’s private office. The next floor con- 
tains 30 teachers’ rooms, which will be supplied with New 
England pianos. 

Mr. Scanlan has finally succeeded in arranging a huge 
establishment destined to develop a still larger field for his 
remarkable executive talent. 

Odds and Ends. 

Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, of the Davenport & Treacy Com- 
pany, the piano plate makers, was in Boston last week. 
Mr. Treacy is also one of those who anticipate a revival 
of trade at an early day. 

* * & 

O. W. Lane has opened an upstairs piano wareroom at 
122 Boylston street, where he handles the Hazelton and 
the Keller Brothers and Blight piano. This place is next 
to the new Emerson wareroom, and is the first move in the 
direction indicated by the Emerson Piano Company, who 
had the courage of their convictions when they went into 
Boylston street, an avenue which will become foremost in 
the Boston retail trade. 

** * 

C. C. Briggs, Jr., of the Briggs Piano Company, is a 
great bicyclist. Every summer he makes a tour ona 
“safety,” his trip this year consisting of a run to Provi- 
dence with a party of friends, thence to Newport, thence, 
after ferrying over to Narragansett Pier, through Connecti- 
cut back home. The party will probably finish the home- 
stretch end of this week. 


—C. G. Conn, of Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of brass instruments, 
has closed his factory for the present. It was reported that 1,000 men 
were thrown out of empioyment. This number is probably greatly 
exaggerated ; 100 would be nearer right. 





a 
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A SYNDICATE CIRCULAR. 


_ lh eC 


HE following is a copy of the circular issued 
by Mr. W. A. Clark, of 33 Wall street, New York, ex- 
plaining in a general manner his views on a syndicate ar- 
rangement in the piano and organ trade: 
NEW YORK, August 7, 1893. 

Dear Str—Having been engaged in financial negotia- 
tions and in the development of large properties for many 
years, I have naturally given close attention to the appar- 
ently irresistible tendency toward the consolidation of our 
principal manufacturing industries and to the sale of large 
industrial properties both in this country and in Great 
Britain. 

This branch of finance has during recent years received 
great attention in Great Britain, and many trust companies 
with large capital were organized for the express purpose 
of investing in industrial securities, and through the co- 
operation of these trust companies financial transactions of 
great magnitude were readily arranged. 

Under these circumstances almost any good industrial 
property could readily be sold, and this tacility of sale 
checked for a time the tendency toward consolidations of 
different concerns in the same line of business, as each 
owner would hope to sell on better terms than could be ob- 
tained through a consolidation in which each would receive 
a fair proportion of the total securities issued. 

The Baring failure, however, and the consequent disar- 
rangement of finance and credit throughout the world, 
made it impossible to carry through cash sales of large in- 
dustrial concerns in Great Britain, and it is not likely that 
this class of business will again assume its former propor- 
tions. While industrial securities are steadily growing in 
favor in the United States, there are no bankers or trust 
companies here who will youre outright any industrial 
business, but bankers and trust companies of the highest 
standing will indorse, recommend and issue to the public 
the securities of first-class manufacturing industries and 
by listing them on the stock exchanges a good market 
is made for really desirable securities of this class. 

While there is a certain degree of popular prejudice 
against combinations, the industrial and commercial condi- 
tions in the United States are nevertheless such as to de- 
mand large aggregations of capital, and the employment of 
skill and talent of the highest order to economically manu- 
facture and distribute products of general use over such an 
immense extent of territory. 

In no other country is competition so keen and intelligent 
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as in this, and permanent success in leading industries can 
only be assured by the command of ample capital and first- | 
class ability in management. ‘The tendency in all well es- 
tablished manufacturing industries in the United States is | 
towards a disastrous competition with a diminishing ratio | 
of profits below a fair return for the capital, skill and labor 
employed, aka a alike to the manufacturer and to the 
general welfareofthe country. The remedy first suggested 
for such ruinous competition is usually an agreement be- 
tween competitors as to the selling price, or terms for ser- | 
vicesrendered. This remedy, however, has not and cannot | 
prove satisfactory, for the dishonest and unscrupulous will 
break agreement secretly, and thus profit at the expense 
of others more honorable than themselves. Experience, 
however, has shown that the only effective remedy for ex- 
cessive competition is an actual consolidation of competitors, 
to such an extent as will secure the highest skill in manage- 
ment, and as will insure the best results in the purchase of 
raw material, economy of manufacture, and distribution of 
products, compatible with a fair but not excessive profit to 
the manufacturer and dealer, and subject to these condi- 
tions the lowest possible cost to the consumer. 

During the last year I have had an extended correspond- 
ence and have exchanged views with the principal manu- 
facturers and dealers in pianos and organs, with a view of 
bringing about such an amalgamation of interests as could 
advantageously be effected. It is almost unanimously 
agreed that the present conditions of this business are un- 
satisfactory, aan that with a comprehensive amalgamation 
of interests both manufacturer and dealer could realize a 
fair profit and sell their products to the purchaser at a 
much less cost than at present. In the present condition of 
the business manufacturers are compelled to enter the mar- 
ket as dealers, and consequently dealers who have a consid- 
erable business are compelled in self protection to become 
manufacturers, and by so doing intensify the difficulties 
already existing. 

Having in consideration these conditions, and in view of 
the encouragement which I have received from many of the 
principal manufacturers and large dealers, I have decided 
to organize a company having a capital of from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000 which shall embrace a sufficient number of 
manufacturers of pianos and organs of all grades toenable it 
to furnish all dealers such aline of instruments as may be 
necessary toenable them tohold and extend their business. In 
order to establish such a community of interests between the 
manufacturer and dealer as will be necessary to put the | 
business on a permanent basis, on which the product can | 
be sold to the purchaser at the lowest cost compatible with | 
a fair profit to those engaged in the business, I propose to | 
include in the transaction such dealers as may wish to join 
in the movement, and who have or who can control the | 
leading business in their respective localities. | 

| 





The manner of connection of such dealers will necessarily 
have to be determined by the amount of capital they pos- 
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sess, or the business they control, it being the intention to 


provide ample capital to do the business of the proposed 
company in each town or locality in such a manner as will 
best advance the object in view, of doing the leading busi- 
ness in such town with the least possible disturbance of the 
existing channels of trade. 

If you are disposed to participate in this movement, and 
to share in the benefits to be derived from such united ac- 
tion, I shall be pleased to hear from you to that effect, and 
I will then ask for such further information as will enable 
me to proceed with the matter without delay. 

Requesting an early reply, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

We are inclined to the belief that Mr. Clark has un- 
dertaken a huge work and that he will find difficulties 
in his path he little dreams of at present. How- 
ever, he should not be discouraged. $10,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 schemes in the piano and organ trade at 
present are most welcome topics. Let us all sub- 
scribe at once and take up the $20,000,000 capital 
stock at par immediately (ex-interest) and see how it 
will work. One trouble with the piano and organ 
trade at present is the money drug, there being such 
large bank balances on hand that most of the houses 
are wild to invest in something solid right in the 
trade. By subscribing quickly to this $20,000,000 
stock they can get rid of a portion at least of the 
present non-interest—bearing cash preserves, her- 
metically sealed, and can start in by running the 
stores and factories of their competitors while the 
latter will return the compliment. 

Mr. Clark’s commissions can be paid in the shape 
of old square pianos which he can readily dispose of 
in Southern Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., where 
families who are using uprights are socially ostra- 


W. A. Clark. 


cized. 
—The suit of J. W. Hawd against L. Bundy for 


the price of a piano, 
which has created considerable interest, was ended this morning, 
when the defendant satisfied the by 





Bruce. 
Mrs. Bundy and her friends, who sz 
a case against Mr. Hawd for pe 


A new phase of the case 1s 1 








y, they claiming that the co 





records show that he gave testi responsible parties 





are willi to contradict.—Gloversville paper 
—Young & Thatcher, musical instrument dealers, Tipton, Ind., 


have failed. 











Carl Scheel 


Cassel, 


Highest Award and Gold Medal 


A display of these excellent Pianos will 


e. BECHTEL, 


7O4 Smithfield St., 


Where Wholesale Prices can be had for 


THE CELEBRATED 


Piano, 
Germany. 


Founpvep In 1846. 


at Melbourne Exposition. 


be found at the Columbian 
Exposition. 


GENERAL AGENT: 


PITTSBURGH PA., 


above Pianos and the Bechstein 
Grands. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Maldwin - 


PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS Has the 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


333 East 66th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being ee 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





, Over 30 years’ experience, 
“3 Oldest house in the trade, 
’ PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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Greatest Circulation of any 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE 8T., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





The Baldwin Piano Co.., 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Musical Paper in the World. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 














‘THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > I A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
~<S- —— > 


——- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 


TASTE, -<—— >» 


Nos. 3+ & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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TROUBLES IN BUSINESS. 


+ 
Receiver for the Automaton Piano Company. 


N Wednesday afternoon, August 9g, the Auto- 
0) maton Piano Company passed into the hands of A. B. 
le Frece 
This move was precipitated by the closing of the Madi- 
m Square institution the funds of the 
Automaton Piano Company were kept. 
Cc. E the assistant cashier of the Madison 
Square Bank, is the treasurer of the Automaton Piano Com- 
pany, and the financial affairs of the company were closely 


as receiver. 


Bank, in which 


Selover, 


identified through him with the bank. 
The relations between the Automaton Piano Company 
and the bank were well known, and as soon as the bank 
losed Emile Klaber, vice-president and general manager 
of the company, through their attorneys, Wise & Sichen- 
tein, made application for a receiver, which was granted 
Judge New York State and Chancellor 


by Judge O’Brien of 
McGill of New Jersey 

This move was none too soon for the protection of the 
creditors and themselves. The Automaton Piano Company, 
being a foreign corporation, was liable to an immediate 
attachment from any one of the creditors to the exclusion 
of the others, and the Edison Electric Light Company on 
Thursday morning attempted to secure an attachment for 
$700, but the prompt action of Mr. Klaber in having a 
receiver appointed the day previous prevented it. 

Mr. De Frece, the receiver, is the secretary of the Auto- 
maton Piano Company, and is manager of the ‘‘ Mail and 
Express 

The liabilities are estimated at $40,000. 
sist partially of material, finished and unfinished work, 


The assets con- 
special machinery, &c., which if disposed of at a forced 
sale would not probably exceed $10,000, but which if used 
in the continuation of the business are of a value exceeding 
the liabilities 

The 


inee Ju 


Automaton Piano Company has been in business 
ne, 1891, and during the last year have made 
money. ‘They affirm that their affairs were in excellent 
shape, and there would have been no trouble had it not 
been for the closing of the Madison Square Bank. They 
are confident of being able to resume. 


The capital stock is $500,000. 


Omohundro of Chattanooga. 
L. J. Omohundro & Co. made a general assignment yes- 
terday at W. C. Sharon for the benefit of all cred- 
This firm, which is composed of L. J. Omohundro 
J. J. Herbert, handling pianos and organs and all sorts 


noon to 
itors 
and 


} 
Oot musical 


instruments and supplies, has in the past done a 
large business in Chattanooga. Financial depression, 
which is so general for the time being in all parts of the 
country, necessarily fall heaviest on dealers in this and 
similar classes of merchandise, and therefore the well- 
known firm turned over all the goods in its two handsome 
storerooms at 118 and 120 West Eighth street to protect all 
creditors. The liabilities of the firm in round numbers 
foots up $12,000 and the assets are estimated at $22,000.— 
Chattanooga ‘' Times,” August 7. 

[The two members of the firm also turned over their per- 
sonal property to their creditors. ] 

Cartright’s Upset. 

Mr. Thomas J. Cartright, the well-known musical instru- 
s and novelty dealer of Main street, was interviewed 


News " reporter to-day in regard to the assignment 


ment 
by a‘ 
which he made late yesterday. 
by obligations coming due which he was unable just now to 
meet, and he had given security on several little notes re- 
cently for friends of his which put him in a tighter pinch. 
Mr. Faris, his assignee, has instructed him to 
take an inventory of the stock, which will be immediately 
done. His assets will reach about $2,200, and his liabilities 
$1,100—just one-half. Business was as good with him this 
year as it was last year, and if had not been for one or two 
small creditors pushing him no assignment need have been 


Samuel F 


made, his large creditors having arranged with him to go 
on with business.—Wheeling ‘* News.” 





Leadville Gets It. 
L. Worcester, an old-time music dealer (old time for that 
section), of Leadville, Col., has assigned to Geo. P. Brown 
and J. B, Parks 


He said that it was caused | 





| dition of the country warrants me in giving 
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Oh, spread the glorious news around, 

From East to West, from North to South ; 
Until the glad, triumphant sound 

Charms every ear, fills every mouth. 


The brave New World has won the race, 
America has gained the prize ; 

To her belongs the foremost place, 
On her are fixed all wondering eyes. 


The British Lion's roar is still, 
The fleur-de-lis of France is red 

With blushes, which have spread until 
All Europe hangs with shame its head. 


For ages men have striven in vain. 
Organs and Pianos to invent 
Without a flaw, and thus to gain 
The fame that now belongs to Bent. 


His * Crowns” can full perfection claim: 
On all his rivals Bent looks down. 
His name now heads the roll of fame, 
His brow now wear’s perfection’s * Crown.”’ 








Smith’s Cold. 

R. F. G. SMITH left on the Boston Limited 

on Monday for Leominster, Mass., with one gripsack 

filled with gold to pay off his men in the case factory with 
the yellow metal. Mr. Smith naturally always sends his 
check for the pay roll, but the local bank informed him that 
currency was short, so he drew the gold from the Fulton 
Bank, in Brooklyn, of which he is a director, and hastened 





to Leominster. 
In reference to the rumor that his factory in Brooklyn 


| had been closed, Mr. Smith said to an ‘‘ Eagle” reporter: 


“The condition of the trade is this: I have a great many orders at 
the factory in Massachusetts, where all the cabinet work is done, 
and between 100 and 200 men are employed. The trouble is, my 
agents want more time for payments than I think the financial con- 
I am not running my 
full force in the different factories, but I am retaining all the menI 
need in the different branches of the manufacture.” 


Value of Pianos. 


A Jury Lays Down A New View oF THE Supject. 





HE officials and counsel of the H. D. Smith Music 
Company were dazed yesterday by the decision of a jury in 
Judge Le Fevre’s court. The corporation was suing Christian Frey 
and Maggie, his wife, for $200, which it alleged to be the value of a 
certain piano which the Freys had agreed to purchase on the instal- 
ment plan last winter. The complaint went on to charge that after 
paying a week or so defendants wholly failed to do as agreed and the 
oompany wanted the contract enforced. Mr. Frey and his wife took 
the stand and agreed that they certainly had got behind in their pay- 
ments, but then they had paid $75 and would have paid more only the 
company attached its property and took it away. They said they 
had the piano about seven months. The jury retired and promptly 
agreed that a piano is worth about $2 amonthrent. So they de- 
ducted $15 from the amount the Freys had paid and decided that the 
company, having its piano and good rent for its use, ought in com- 
mon justice to return the balance of $@ to the defendants, and so the 
verdict ordered. 
The complaining corporation fairly bubbled over with indignation 
and promptly gave notice of a motion for a new trial.—Denver, Col., 
“ News.” 








Musical Instrument Spirited Away. 
BOUT four years ago while J. B. Masters 
lived on Wyoming avenue his daughter rented a 
piano from Guernsey Brothers, or entered into a contract 
with the firm by which she traded an old piano for a new 
one and was expected to pay so much per month until the 
amount was paid. 

A few payments were made from time to time, and the 
family moved to Adams avenue, thence to Mulberry street, 
and finally to Elmhurst, where they were arrested yester- 
day by Constable Hart and taken before Alderman Wright. 
Attorneys Price and Peck appeared for the Guernseys and 
Attorney Scragg appeared for the Masters family. 

At the hearing yesterday it was brought out that when 
Miss Minnie Masters made the piano trade she was not of 
age and that Mrs. Masters had little or nothing to do with 
the transaction, while Mr. Masters hardly knew that a trade 
had been made. Miss Masters will give up the new piano 
and is satisfied to leave the $200 paid on the new instrument 
if her old piano is returned. This Guernsey Brothers are 
unable to do as they disposed of the article long ago. 

The Masters family have hid the piano somewhere so 
that the Guernseys have not been able to find and reclaim 
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it, but will give it up if their claims are complied with. 
Mr. Henry Battin went security in the sum of $500 each 
that the three would appear in court and answer to the 
charge of larceny by bailee.—Scranton ‘‘ Republican.” 
The Trade. 
Offinger & Sauter are about to open a factory at Greenfield, 
Mass., for the manufacture of a patent harmonica. 


—Otto Wissner, the Brooklyn piano manufacturer and dealer, puts 

25 additional hands to work next week in his State street factory. 
ANTED—A good second-hand piano and organ wagon. Apply 

+» to Bronson Brothers, Painted Post, N. Y. 

The correct name of the new concern in St. Louis, to which refer- 
ence was made last week in these columns, is the Bollman-Drum- 
heller Music Company. 

The second annual excursion of the employés of the Farrand & 
Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, was made to Put-in-Bay on Au- 
gust 5. 

—The Lester Piano Company, of Philadelphia, are enlarging their 
factory at Lester, Pa. The addition will be one story 12x60 feet. Otto 
Trefz, the superintendent, is West on business. 

—J. R. Sharp’s Temple of Music at Washington, Pa., has been sold 
to Maj. Samuel Hazlett, who has placed his son, Charles R. Haslett, 
in charge. 

F. A. Piper, of Concord, N. H., has abandoned his music and mu- 
sical merchandise trade and will devote all his time to pianos and 
organs hereafter. He has leased large warerooms. 

G. H. Gilbert, of Amsterdam, N. Y., has removed his piano and 
organ salesroom to 41 East Main street. 

W. A. Terry, of Bristol, Conn., has sot his piano and music busi- 
ness to hisson, W. B. Terry, and B, A. Peck. 

—Ira P. Allen, of Enfield, Conn., musically inclined, has gone into 
the piano and organ business. 

A.C. Van Heusen has removed his line of musical instruments 
from 528 Main street to 457—and all this happened at Bridgeport in 
Connecticut. 

—J. N. Fohrman, of Ishpeming, Mich., has removed his piano and 
organ stock to larger quarters in the Nolan Block. 

-Frank Erd, of Saginaw, Mich., has furnished the “ Globe ” of that 
city with acolumn and a half article on the history of the piano. 

—Salkeld & Nash opened a new piano and organ wareroom at Mat- 
toon, Ill. Joseph D. Salkeld and Henry Nash are the owners. 

The piano factory of Keller Brothers & Blight at Bridgeport, 
Conn., started up with a full complement of hands on Monday. 

Aiken & Greenfield, music and musical merchandise dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark., have dissolved. 

—The wite of Geo. F. Wells, piano and organ dealer, San Francisco 
Cal., has “ filed homestead,” as the agencies call it. 

E. M. DeMotte, in charge of the sheet music department of 
A. Waldteufel, San Francisco, who has been East for several weeks, 
returned to the Pacific Coast on Monday. 

A judgment of $188 has been recorded against Chas. R. Strong, of 
C. R. Strong & Co., piano and organ dealers, Jamestown, N.Y. 

F. W. Baumer & Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., are improving their 
warerooms and putting ina new front. In speaking to a local re- 
porter Mr. Baumer said that his firm had not encountered any signs 
of depression this season. He had no reason to complain of his busi- 
ness; sales were good, showing a healthy, normal growth of the busi- 
ness, and collections had been entirely satisfactory. He feels en- 
couraged over the outlook for the future, and thinks, so far as busi- 
ness is an indication, this part of the country is all right. 

Some weeks ago this paper referred tothe proposed incorpora- 
tion of the firm of Tindale, Brown & Co., of Jacksonville, Ill. The 
official document just filed says: ‘Articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the Secretary of State by Tindale, Brown & Co., of 
this city, for the carrying on ot music business. The incorporators 
are J. L. Tindale, W. T. Brown and J. F. Strawn, with a capital stock 
of $60,000. The directors of the company are George S. Brown, J. F. 
Strawn, W. T. Brown, James R. Mason and W. L. Tindale.” 


HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED ? 


INSIDE 








THE SPECIAL, CONFIDENTIAL, 


PRICES FOR 


Pianoand Organ Materials, 


QUOTATIONS LIMITED TO SEPTEMBER 11, 1893, 
NONE GIVEN IN WRITING, 


ROBERT M. WEBB 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


G2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 

















Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 























THE ————— COURIER. 








Music Engraving 
and Printing, | 

Lithography and. 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
liber aly 








execution ; 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. | 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 








C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND 
| DEALERS IN 
| PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. 
| PLIES AND TOOLS, 
| 187 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





Co. 








|_ORING 








Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 








—— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ities Ae NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 











CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presipewr. 


Square), New York. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (uit: 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Miuwer & Tompson, Chrise- 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bavan & Co., Calcutta 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amorivce, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Svrtrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY—B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 











“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST2xCX PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. STs “A PIANO CP) ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


ANDO 








OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


ALBANY, N. Y.- 










Send for Catalogue. 








*” Street . 


wr Yom 
= 


LEINS & CO., 


J 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 























Factory and Warerooms, - 


28 
“You'd Better Be Quick.” 


Dedicated to Swick.) 
a splendid chance for a British piano maker, 
the competition of foreigners at home and 





ariffs abroad, finds it difficult to profitably conduct his 














\ New York gentleman of the name of Swick is willing, 
ealth, to sell his scale, trade mark, patterns and 
‘ e business—together with “the books of this con- 
Ww et running for two years, all envelopes, letter- 
" 1 $3,000 (£600) cash.”” “I will go under 
or, “and swear that we shipped this 
ract willswearthe same. Icertainly make 
as this place has cleared over $40,000 (£8,000) 
years, but I have worked hard. Anything on 
‘ for exact cost—unfinished pianos, materials 
$3.000 ca f he business is the lowest cut that 
r iw n 60 days $10,000 will not take it 
at da ! n cash over $10,000 to advertise the name 
S " ‘ over $5,000 cash to establish the agen- 
sil I e whole thing with scale and patterns for 
&8,000 sw ive the cash and mean quick business can call. 
P.$.—1 i end who wants a ‘ bonanza,’ offer him the 
ince It ag 
Now ade ou'd better be quick, 
If t ‘Ad.” your cupidity pr 
Though it seemeth a trifle too thick ; 
Write at once to this dear Mr. Swick, 
We'll wager you'll find him a brick. 
What's the use in this country to stick 
Don’t let Harry, Thomas or Dick 
Be before you and capture the trick ; 
lhis * bonanza's”’ yours if you’re slick. 
London trade paper 
An “ad” of Swick’s will never prick anyone’s cupidity. 
Eps. MusicaL Courter. | 





J. H. Troup. 


HE “Independent Journal” of 


burg, Pa., 


Mechanics- 


this to say regarding J. H. Troup, a 


has 


inent piano dealer of that place 





mus hat arms to soothe the S Sale ‘ 


H 


reet, harbors enough of it through the 


Save 





at the establishment of J Troup, at 53 South Market 


instrumentality of first-class 








anos a ‘ tame eve aborigine that was ever sent to 
Ca fre r wilds 
M I is « st k Ww 
ig factor the 
of musica aler o 
exte hroug S « re s¢ of the I Ss wa 
ests } las n¢ nly beena potent agency in advancing 








has also contributed its fullshare to the gen 





y of the city, and has fairly earned the grate- 













They work side by side with their men 
secrets of the high standard of excellence that is arrived at. 

At the address already given Messrs. Strich & Zeidler have a large 
and well equipped factory, and a visitor sees at once that business is 
fairly booming with them. 
can buy are used. The construction of the Strich & Zeidler piano is 
to be looked at from the practical and scientific point of view. It 
not merely made up to represent a piano in appearance, as some are, 
but it is well built in every respect to stand the enormous strain that 


Only the very best materials that money 


is 


a piano is subjected to, and for this reason it will stand in perfect tune 
wee y I 


| for 


} 
| 


respect and confidence freely accorded to it by the entire 
mmunity list of nents of which Mr. Troup has ex- | 
isive control of the sale of in Cumberland, York and Dauphin | 





unties embraces organs and pianos of all known merit and recog- | 


ized standard 


In pianos he sells the Hallet & Davis, Braumuller, | 


Kimball and the Shaw, and in organs the Palace, Estey, Kimball, 
Bridgeport and Stevens organs. He also sells musical instruments | 
f all kinds, and selling on the instalment plan or for cash on the 





easiest and best terms! 


8 circuit of territory 





1e has established a large patronage through- | 


Mr. Troup has now been this line for about 16 years in all, 14 of 
\ he it at Lewisberry, York County, coming among us two | 
ear ago 


Strich & Zeidler. 
From the “Mercantile Times.’ 


HERE is no line of business represented in this country 


n which competition is so keen at the present day asin that of | 


| 


piano manufacturing. A few years ago there were two classes of 
manufacturers who jointly occupied nearly the entire field—the old 
| houses which turned out only first-class work but charged | 
enormous prices for and the makers of “bogus” pianos, who 
turned out miserable assemblages of wood and of wire and called 
em ‘‘pianos,”’ stenciling them with imitations of respectable names 
i selling them at so-called “cheap” rates. THE MUSICAL COURIER 





1as driven the stencil frauds out of the business, and the entire aspect 
of the trade has been changed thereby 
most 


rhe notable feature of the piano trade of the present day is 


the way in which some of the younger concerns are coming to the 


ront by reason of the excellence of their work. No house in New 
York worthy of more commendation in this respect than that of 


& Zeidler, of 511 and 513 East 137th street. These gentlemen 
ly established themselves about two years ago, yet already we find 
at they have taken up a most honorable position in the front ranks 
Mr. Wm. Strich and Mr. Paul M. Zeidler, the two mem- 


Strich 


trade 


rs of the firm, are both thoroughly practical piano makers, who | 





been in the business all their lives, and who were for nine years 
& Sons. 
every department of the business and rank among the ablest practi- 
in this line. Their object when they 
started was to make a reputation on the merits of their instruments, 


ave 


th Steinway 


nen we have ever had 


They are thorough masters of each and | 


| 
| 
| 


years. The material which they use is all of the very best that 
can be procured for each and every part of the piano 
great care taken and expense incurred to make a serviceable and 
durable instrument they succeed in every particular, but the crown- 
ing excellence of their instrument is the superior qualityof tone 
it possesses, its fine singing quality, elastic touch and responsive ac- 
The finish and style are equal to those of any other make. All 
of these things make it a favorite with the profession and public, who 


tion 


appreciate a first-class piano at a moderate price. 

To the 
Zeidler instrument 
sweet and sympathetic 


Strich & 
the bass and 


true artist it is an inspiration to play upon a 


so sonorous and majestic in so 
in the treble. It 


musical mechanism, and there are plenty of leading musicians in this 


is a marvelous piece of 


city who declare that no better upright piano has ever been built. 


and that is one of the great 


| 
| 


Owing to the | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Knabe’s Fifty-Six Years. 


HE great Baltimore piano manufacturing 
firm of Wm. Knabe & Co. have passed the 56th year 
of their history, the latest annual celebration of the event 
having transpired on Monday last, August 7, with the 
usual ceremonies, 
delegation of the employés decorated the graves of de- 
ceased members of the Knabe family at Loudon Park Cem- 
tery, on the outskirts of Baltimore. 
Many of the workmen have been associated with the 
Knabe factory for more thanageneration, and in many cases 


On the day previous, asis the custom, a 


| father and son are occupied together in the establishment. 


The reporter who writes this article is thrown to a large extent | 


among competent authorities upon musical matters, and he probably 
knows better how the work of the firm is regarded than they do 
There is certainly a brilliant future before them 
rights alone are made, but these in several styles, examples of all of 
which can be seen at the factory at alltimes. Messrs. Strich & Zeid- 
ler have a brilliant future before them, and it is only a matter of 
time as to when their instruments are recognized all over the world 
as the very ‘“‘ne plus ultra” of scientific and honest effort in the 


themselves. Up- 


domain of musical construction. 


Dealers’ Warranties. 

HE Georgia Music House at Macon, Ga., has 
gotten out for its use two warranties, one for the 
It will 
that these are strictly arranged and carefully worded dealers’ 
warranties, to take the place of the 
ranties, as the dealers are certainly better known 


pianos, the other for the organs it sells. be noticed 
manufacturers’ war- 
in their 
respective sections than the manufacturers 

Piano Warranty. 





THIs Is TO CERTIFY, That Piano Style 
No -manufactured by.... aie .-ar 
DY .ccesesceceves .is warranted against any de 
fect in its manufacture for a term of... years 
from date. Particular attention is called to the 


that this warranty does not cover tuning 


tact ° 
ty fora piano to stand 








It is a scientific impossibi 
permanently in tune, so cannot be warranted on 
that 
for woodwork, so will crack, become blurred or 
° raised on the surface of the 
This warranty does not cover varnish 


line. Varnish is only a temporary covering 


woodwork with age 


Signed 


meted, ... Tiaascars 1g9 
Organ Warranty. 

THIS Is TO CERTIFY, That Organ Style........ ‘ 
ee manufactured by............0..- and 
0018 OF sc cvcocsevewes is warranted against any de- 
fect in its manufacture for a term of ........ -years 


from date 
dence of defect. 
Dust or a small piece of trash falling under the 
A rattling note is caused by a 
small particle of trash being sucked up by the bel- 
lows and sticking in the reed. No power can pre- 
vent these annoyances, and they are not defects in 
construction. These troubles are easily removed 
if purchasers will write us for instructions. This 
warranty does not mean that this instrument will 
be free of such annoyances. 
Signed 


Keys occasionally sticking is no evi- 
Damp weather will cause this 


keys will cause it. 


Dated...... 


S. H. Hill, ot Ligonier, Ind., has decided to go into piano manu- 
facturing, and has ordered one plate as a starter. 
arses salesman who is selling a high priced piano or organ 
to sell a good low price piano on very liberal terms to the 
trade. Address “ Confidential,”’ THE MUusiCAL COURIER, 19 
Union square, New York. 


care 


—The International Piano Makers’ Union say that the statements 
made about their new organization by some of the officers of the 
United Piano Makers’ Union, from which they seceded, are untrue. 


| floral offerings.” 


There exists a bond of intimacy between these workmen 
and the firm, which is based on many years of association 
and the striving after a common aim, viz., the production 
of a high class and artistic musical instrument. The success 
attained for many past years and continued during all this 
time down to the present has been frequently alluded to in 
the press and in public and is always a fruitful topic of the 
orations delivered during the annual festival of commemora- 
tion. 

The mayor of the great city of Baltimore is always hon- 
ored in being the chief orator on this occasion ; for, outside 
of the striking figure which the Knabe firm makes among 
formidable Baltimore institutions, the Knabe industry has 
done more than any other to make Baltimore famous as a 
city which creates artistic products. 

Mr. Ernest Knabe sent a cablegram from Interlaken, and 
the Baltimore ‘ Sun,” in publishing particulars of the festi- 
val, says the following 

The employés of Wm. Knabe & Co.'s piano factory com- 
memorated the 56th anniversary of the firm by holding a 
picnic at the Schuetzen Park, on Belair avenue, yesterday. 
Ihe festivities consisted of singing, dancing and tenpin 
rolling. The park began to fill up shortly after noon, and 
at night thousands thronged the inclosure. The Red line 
cars were packed, and all along the streets men, women and 
children stood at every corner waiting their turns to get 
aboard. 


3efore beginning the amusements the committee in 
charge welcomed the members and representatives of the 


firm. who, with their families, drove out in carriages to the 
park. Mr. Frederick Schierer, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, made the address of welcome. Mr. Charles 
Keidel responded on behalf of the firm. 

He said: ‘‘ In the name of the firm I wish to thank you 
for the kind recption you have given us to day, and at the 
same time in the family’s name to extend to our esteemed 
workmen our heartfelt thanks for their loving remembrance 
of our departed parents and brother, which they have 
manifested by again decorating their graves with beautiful 
Mr. Keidel also read a cable message 


| from Mr. Ernest Knabe in which the head of the firm wished 
| the employés pleasure during the festival and success for 


the future. 
Mayor Latrobe next spoke. He was followed by Rev. A. 
F. Sterger, pastor of Trinity German Lutheran Church. 
Delegations from the following German singing societies 
were present and sang individually and in chorus: Balti- 
more Liederkranz, Arion. Germania Mennerchor, Har- 


| monie, Arbeiter Mzennerchor, Fronsinn, Thalia, Saenger- 


} nerchor, 


unde, Lord Baltimore Mznnerchor, Orpheus Mzennerchor 
Aurora Quartet, Arbeiter Leidertafel, Locust Point Men- 
Eintracht, Canton Mznnerchor and American 
Singing Society. 

In the bowling contests 38 prizes were distributed to the 
men and 21 to the ladies. The first prize was a gold watch, 
won by Philip Offney. Fritz Leggemann received the $10 
gold piece prize forthe most 10 strikes. Mrs. Ackerman 


| headed the list of ladies who took prizes and got a silver 


pitcher. 
The officers and committees of the picnic were as follows 
Frederick Schierer, president ; Wm. Bornemann, vice-presi- 


| dent; Richard Sandlass, secretary ; John Mix, treasurer 
) 


| Necker, H. Born, L. Suffner, H. Blum, William 


The three branches of the I. P. M. U. hold their regular meetings now | 


as follows: Branch1, every second and fourth Thursday of every 


Reception Committee—Charles Latz, Wm. Holder, J. 
Bolwing, W. F. Kohler. ; 
Bowling—L. Wagner, George Hemke, H. Lindaner, 


| John Hensel, M. Schaefer. 


Ladies’ Bowling—Frank Kablein, Edward Hartman, F. 
Aubel, H. Olstreiche. 

Children’s Committee—P. Loeffler, John Engel, John 
athfus. 

Dancing—George Wetters, F. Claus, Chas. Woehler, 
William Sabbott, James Driscoll, F. Grabe, F. Carle, 
Robert Cooper, George Doerr. 

Fence—Jacob Lang, P. Aman. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 








Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 











and not by any extraneous methods, and this they have already done. | month, at 342 West Forty-second street ; Branch 2, every first and , ne ‘ 
Both are ing men and full of ambition and enterprise, and the way | third Saturday, at 1551 Second avenue; Branch 3, every first and sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
which they are building up the busivess is really remarkable. | third Monday, at Held’s Astoria Schuetzen Park, Astoria, L. I. MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 
. . . . 
P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
Rae 


Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 

















=! Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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e PIANOS. « 


§ Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





Ces 


THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 


cl 
( 
Cy 


class instrument. 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. socraaaia 


@® CARL 
FISCHER 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sule Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 








F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Fore.gn and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imp ported and purchased — t. and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings knowledged to be the Best Ou a obtainable. 

Some of hag Many Spec claition a represent: E. RirrarsHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
. Paris, Celebrated Vic inn , Violas and Celio 2s; Burret Pa ARIS 5 (Bvette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
BrRrooxtruyn, NJ. WY. 


ZManwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


Couiiin-Mezzi 
ments. Wess 








. IGE Ceylecetthotsll, he 








JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIAWSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 

Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 
Round, Full Tone. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 
ORGANS. 


Warranted in every respect. 


Mouse Proof ee OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 


PRESCOTT 


WASLE 





WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


PRICES, 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 








HIGH GRADE.— 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) &. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


EaRRaAnND A VoTeEey, 























High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 
S.S. STEWART, *"“" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO.. 


EXartford. Conn. 





First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92 









YOURS - 
ed IF G. O'Conor 
Sali you Manufacturer 
rr. H Ww PAY and Carver of 
pH j 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
biciinsi PILASTERS 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant See Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 
PRICE. 





FACTORY: 


—3 610 & 612 West 36th St, 


Bet. roth and 1xth Aves. 


STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 











Action. ESTABLISHED 1865. 








NEW YORK, 





Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pa. 


SO 


The McCammon Piano Company. 
HE traveling representative of the McCam- 
mon Piano Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., called at the 
office of THe Musicat Courter recently, and in conversation 
made the statement that their factory would not close down 
during the summer. Some very desirable agencies have 
been established in the Ez With them the 
McCammon people are placing quite a portion of their out- 
In Lewiston, Me., Maher & Whitmore ; in Bath, J. G. 
Washburn ; in Bangor, M. H. Andrews & Co.; in Skowhe- 
Dinsmore & Bickford, and the Rockland Music Com- 
pany, Rockland, Me., are all agents who are doing their 

share toward disposing of McCammon pianos. 

Mr. C. F. Shelland, the treasurer of the McCammon Com- 
has been on an extended Western trip, and has 
Taking it all 


astern States. 
put 


gan, 


pany, 
placed pianos with new people out there. 
the new agents with the old old ones, there is suffi- 
necessary for the McCammon 
They have an 


around, 


cient reason why it is not 
people to close down during this summer. 
outlet for all the pianos they can make. 

A well equipped managerial force, a well appointed fac- 
tory and an operating capital are the forces now at work in 
It's got to go forward. 


pushing the McCammon piano. 


A Warning from Harry Coleman. 
ARRY COLEMAN, of Philadelphia, manu- 
H facturer of brass instruments and music publisher, 
has been pestered by certain parties in Canada who have 
been placing on the United States market inferior copies of 
his copyright publication in direct violation of our copy- 
right laws. 
He calls attention to this matter in the July issue of the 
‘ Dominant,” and mentions the ‘‘ Washington Post March,’ 
by John Philip Sousa, as a particular instance. Mr. Cole- 
man warns all residents of the United States against sell- 
ing, purchasing or having in their possession any such 
copie Ss. 
Such will be an infringment punishable under the law. 
Mr. T. P. Brooks, the band leader and composer, has as- 
sumed charge of the Coleman exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


Francis Connor. 
T may not be generally known in the trade 
that Francis Connor has had for several years a flour- 
ishing retail business on Forty-second street, in this city, 
which has been under the supervision of Miss Connor, his 
daughter. 

Mr. Connor has a strong following in certain directions, 
and has secured many patrons for his excellent instru- 
ments about the city. One Francis Connor piano seems to 
have called for another, and so on, until now the list presents 
very gratifying proportions. Mr. Connor has the as- 
surance of those using his instruments that they satisfac- 
torily stand the test of time and usage. This assurance is 
conveyed in words of hearty commendation for the quali- 
ties of the Francis Connor pianos. 








Robt. M. Webb. 


E 
W Tue MusicaL Courier that Robt. M. Webb was 
about to engage in the manufacture of piano hammers. 
This statement is perfectly correct and Mr. Webb an- 


ticipates taking steps at once in furtherance of this new | 


project. 


Mr, Webb from the very small beginning of cutting | 





| 
| 
| 





not only in that particular line but in various other depart- 
ments of piano material. He has made a success of every- 
thing he has taken hold of, and it will be the same with 
piano hammers. 

The Wedge machine, devised by Mr. Webb, which he 
started July 1, has been taxed to its utmost capacity he 
says, and the goods turned out are fine. Only the best im- 
ported Wedge felt is used. 

Mr. Webb has secured the American agency for tuning 
pins from an old established house. 

R. W. Tanner & Son, of Albany, have placed with Mr. 
Webb the sale of their anti-friction casters. 

Cooper, Hewitt & Co.’s piano wire, fast becoming popu- 
lar, is sold by Mr. Webb. 

Paper piano covers, rail cloth, scarlet bushing cloth and 
glue, can be mentioned as belonging to Mr. Webb’s stock, 
all of which are exceptional in quality and in which he is 
having an excellent trade. 























STYLE 19 VOCALION ORCAN. 


>— 








HE above cut represents New Style 19, 
Vocalion organ, as shown by the Mason & Risch 
Vocalion Company, Limited, at the booth, Section I., Co- 
lumbian Exposition. The instrument, though not the larg- 
est on exhibition, is one of the most admired. The case 
is of white mahogany with pipes illuminated in silver and 
bronzes artistically blended. The exhibit continues to at- 
tract an unusually large number of callers, and during the 


noticed briefly in last week’s issued of | past week several church sale have been closed. 








—N. Hodgson, musical instrument dealer, Portland, Ore., hasgiven 


la $2,500 deed. 


—N. M. Crosby, of Webster and Henning, and of course of Brad- 
j dary fame, has been on a vacation to Nova Scotia. 

—Comstock, Cheney & Co. at Ivoryton, who have been running their 
factories on an eight hours basis, since May, will now begin to run 


punchings by a hand machine has steadily forged ahead, | them on full time. 
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WECMAN. 


—_—~>——_ 


The Auburn House. 


N instrument which has succeeded in forcing 
its claims of merit upon the piano trade by giving 
evidence in practical use that it is worthy of implicit con- 
fidence is the Wegman upright, made at Auburn, N. Y. 
Wegman & Co. manufacture, as is very well known, a full 
iron plate upright, minus the usual pin block, substituting 
an attached tuning device, of which illustrations and ex- 
planations have frequently been published. The principle 
is well understood, yet at the same time it has always been 
difficult, particularly in the piano business, successfully to 
introduce innovations such as the Wegman device. 

How is this apparently inherent prejudice overcome? By 
facts. The facts in the Wegman case have now demon- 
strated that after many years, in many climes, under a 
variety of usages and under the most severe conditions and 
trials, the Wegman piano has stood the test to the complete 
satisfaction of its makers, its sellers and those particularly 
who use it. 

There now exists a definite patronage for these pianos, 
and a set of dealers are now acquainted with the character- 
istics of these instruments and their various points of ex- 
cellence—dealers whose patronage is held by means of their 
loyalty to the goods and the faith they have inthe future of 
the Wegman. 


Who Are Davies & Sons? 


Copy.] 


BALTIMORE, Md., May 12, 1898. 


| Mr. H. L. Shore, Salem, N. C.: 


DEAR SIR—Our Mr. W. P. Ormsby informs us he has had a talk 
with you in regard to our pianos and also the Davies & Sons, and he 
says you do not care to put in a piano the price of a Stieff. We take 
pleasure in recommending to you the Davies & Sons, which is one of 
the best medium price pianos on the market to-day. We have no 
doubt but what we can send you one that will please you in every 
way and give you satisfaction. Mr. Ormsby will certainly treat you 
right in every way, and if you favor him with your order for one of 
these instruments we know you will not regret it, as we have been 
selling them for years and they have given general satisfaction. We 
trust that Mr. Ormsby can make satisfactory arrangements with you, 
and we will certainly see that you get a nice instrument if favored 
with the order. Hoping to have the pleasure of hearing favorably in 
regard to this matter, Yours very respectfully, 

CHARLES M. STIEFF. 


Davies & Sons? Davies & Sons? Let us see. No, there 
is no such name on the list of piano manufacturers in this 
country. Davies & Sons is consequently a fictitious name, 
and a piano with it emblazoned on the front or fallboard 
is necessarily a stencil piano, and rather a cheap, low grade 
concern. Ask for the warranty used by Davies & Sons, 
and if you get hold of such a document forward it to this 
office. It must be a forgery, for there isno Davies & Sons, 
piano manufacturers. 


Good for the Behning. 
HE Harmonie Singing Society bought a fine 


Behning grand piano at Flanner’s music store. The 
committee having in charge the purchasing of a grand 
piano for their concert hall have after several months’ de- 
liberation decided to buy a Behning piano, which is known 
as one of the most durable and best pianos made. 

A large supply of these favorite pianos can always be 
found at Flanner’s music store, 215 Grand avenue.—The 
Milwaukee *‘ Telephone,” August 6, 1893. 











323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


ap 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 





OU SeNT BE 


Gigs “CROWN” 


Pianos and Organs. 


m1 BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is feosmating 
from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. 
ition, send wet tea ghm <i *U what you 
wanted an 


38 to 883 Canal St,Chieage, Un stab, 1870 


se want 
ae: 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 480 ORGANS, 
GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASHE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


MAN 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 


ae 
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WESSEL. Niexet eGross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoRz. . . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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“ESTABLISHED i 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


= PIANOS 


ences woverate x0 GQ,000 MADE  evenr wstauuent 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
(ILLUSTRATED CATAL‘ CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO., new vorx, 


Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@’This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 

















HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed rig Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bencei, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The ~<a ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
ae VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Sole 
Strings. The Albert “*G"’ 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 






Strings. 





“DIANO 
ATERIALS 


wo TOOLS 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. | 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














A. EX. SAAITTSH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


RACTORY °) me 
NEW YORK. - 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 

174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, 


CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 





‘ 





i 


/ 
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BD 


/ 


~~. 
~ 


BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOU Is, MO. =o 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agent 2 
NEW HAVEN, conn. § 


- == 
wz 











WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpnA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home ?”’ 


CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


‘HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnavilie, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 


“HOVUL 1899 HHL Aq Ca1GNVH 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 6O., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


CORRESPONDENCE ed VITED. 





SALESROOMS — 
CHICAGO. i 





54 Al cbiabadh 









= 
FACTORI 








ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, UPRIGHT PIANOS. GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


93 to 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerox 
and examine these organs 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 


STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


yms 








This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever | 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


Office and Warerooms: 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 


Send for Catalogue. 











KUSHsGERTS 
RAD 
Pete vit PRICE 


PIANOS 


AGO 





CHik 








126-130 N.Union St, Chicago, I 





MANUFACTURERS 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
162 & 164 W. Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C.A GEROLD, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 
| 
| 
| 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, — 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


160, Van 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. | 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the wad 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


Manufacturer of Pianos. 





Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO i, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 
4271 Clybourn Ave., 


OFEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
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21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 


CHICAGO 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 








MANUFACTURFR OF 


_ PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
| COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED 








HAMILTON 


AN CO., 


Pl apse Uv. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


— JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
focieer xt a Instruments 


Manufacturer of 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolio Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tore and easies~ string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘iesasseay, Mew York City. 


THE _PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO (C0. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. eee Se 


Tightening device made entirely of metal. G RAN D AND U P RIG H ei a | A N OS. 
EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, | Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, ‘Ter JULIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN ACENTS. 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ ’ 


Paice Ag | THe ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


| ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
| We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
New York. 


shaved. 
| Foot East roth Street, 
| 


—_— 































U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CC., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
(a The most perfect Action 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 2 , ; ; 
Sebiesand Candee | 26 Warren St., New York, 


LLU) COLL L 








of the present time. 


SON, 
—.. 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


210 State Street,| L171 Broadway, 
Address all New York communications to the 
Manufactory, Brooklyn 








, —_ ed 


a 


“> 


SONAR 8 ace = 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


ry 
Cambridgeport Mass: 


D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 

~“@ 
Pd 








——MADE BY——— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 











Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 








ee 


» CN. STIMPSON 
& CO0., 















Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 








Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to 518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 

















Manufactur 
- a me, INCORPORATED. 
Capital: Million Dollars. 

Carved Legs, “pcrory. apital: One Milli a 
TRUSSES, Piano Legs, Trusses WOODBURY, N, J. 

PILASTERS, &ec., and Pilasters. 

In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 

and BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THH BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begerete S 








702-704East 148th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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He O00 SHOW” MEA RTIN GUITARS tow tum 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1893. 


3@” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#% 


For 
They « 


Madame De GONI | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Importers 





over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
joy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, 
CHAS. De JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


TURERS, 





MANUFAC 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, ~- - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








PB 





Brrr 
SOLD. 


QPULAR 
EASE & revi 


ANOS. 1 chicago 


SSS SAS 











m KeBACK 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
G27 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoOoRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (24 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssEX, CONN. 


IVORY TON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OOnNWN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


ORGAN; 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More 


sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa.|**” 44% 4°! 





SORTS VIOLINS, 


Violas, Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


eSE'S0p | Highest Grade Instruments, °° 


By First-Cvass Artists Onty. 





87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 


*4op7D23)ddv uo poy eq OL 
4¥OTOO NI L8SIT GA4aVULISATII 


Agencies for several States still open. 


Trade mark Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


London Branch: 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Axents for United States 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


- i 1. 
(ae dees from St. Date tees.) Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. > desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Metcalf Piano Go., 


— , smsam N. Y. 
: ‘The Boston 








eaty ot MECELED| =| 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 


G TAls BIANO PIANO ACTION GO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORZ. 
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FRNEST f ABLFR g BROTHER ORAND, D, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PAS 


Fe a son ne to ee ope need by Capen nt ju wr ATi 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 

pig Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, * 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


STR. Ole 
onan TA CY S35 LCF TRENTON 1ROW COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


ROBT. Mt. WV BBE, NEw ToRE. ¥ v IRE. 


Jaroine & Son, [SAAC | COLE & SON COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 990 Bast 39th Bt., Now York, Senepeinngs one: Eanes Be Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST ! 266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
GRAND ORGANS: . ‘ 
Cor. Seventy-seventh St., and 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., FACTORY : Saas Ave, Geant Chetan, CH ICAGO, I a 


fyi Ss Faure Ch ate Gane 
oh. Wt Wik Aveane Fret FANCY WOODS, WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO. 


macle, 43, First ‘Trinity co $25 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
PIANO PLATES. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco, 3; Chr 

CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


ser Orleans, 5; and Pi Sicborets | NEW YORK. 
salmaaa [ © | areca VW ARSE. 


BROWN &. PATTERSON, 


PLATES, Hood > Bras Fig Sis 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 

















































ical 














SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 





i ‘WorcesleR. 
LL y FAAS. 





MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, pag oS ee 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J. U. 5. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed... . . Voiced or Unvoiced. | 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 

















PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASB. 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 &@ 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—653d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


Svainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 





spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 






a genuine “ SOHMER PIANO.” 





We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SoHmerR P1ano,” to 


warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 





dealers or agents. 






Every genuine “SoumMerR P1rano” has the following trade mark 






stamped upon the sounding board : 
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‘> Firm to a0t% 
"RADE MARY 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149-165 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 

















BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOoOsSsTonl. 


FIRST in. 
5 Fl RST in Trade. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASTESLGE PAT, 


NTERNATIONAL PITCH 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


-— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(3 SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








STARR PLANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 








Tone, Touch and Durability. 








On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 





The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 





In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 




















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church, New York. 











